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Ionospheric Motions Observed with High Frequency 
Backscatter Sounders’ 
Lowell H. Tveten 


(November 3, 1960) 


Techniques for determining the characteristics of movements of irregularities in the 


F2-region by the use of backscatter records are described. 


The results of an analysis of 


backscatter data obtained during December 1952, at Sterling, Virginia, at a frequency of 
about 13.7 Me/s are presented and found to be in good agreement with those of other 


investigators of ionospheric motions. 


1. Introduction 


Winds and apparent motions in the ionosphere 
have been the subjects of study by various groups 
for some time. Different methods have been used. 
Included among the radio techniques are radio 
fading patterns [Mitra, 1949; Salzberg and Green- 
stone, 1951; Chapman, 1953], spaced vertical sound- 
ers [Munro, 1948; Munro, 1950: Price, 1954], direc- 
tion-of-arrival studies [Bramley and Ross, 1951] and 
others [Meek, 1949; Gerson, 1950; Manning, Villard, 
and Peterson, 1950; Maxwell and Little, 1952; Max- 
well and Dagg, 1954; Maxwell 1954; Clark and 
Peterson, 1956; McNicol and Webster, 1956; Wells, 
1957; Valverde, 1958]. It is the purpose of this 
paper to present another method for studying 
ionospheric motions and give some results and con- 
clusions obtained using this method. 

Use of backscatter sounding was made at Stanford 
University to study motions of sporadic-/ clouds 
[Clark and Peterson, 1956] and very large disturb- 
ances in the F2-layer [Valverde, 1958]. The present 
paper also deals with F2-layer disturbances, some of 
which appear to be like those studied by Valverde 
[1958] although the technique of analysis used is 
different. For the most part, however, the paper 
deals with disturbances of a smaller size and the 
technique of determining the motion is new. Some 
preliminary results of this investigation were men- 
tioned by Wells [1957]. 


2. General Background and Method 


2.1. Backscatter Sounding and Recording 
Techniques 


For those unfamiliar with backscatter sounding a 
brief explanation is in order. A pulse of radio fre- 
quency energy is radiated from a directive antenna. 
This pulse travels outward until it encounters the 
ionospheric layers at one of which it may be reflected 
back down to earth. At the ground the energy is re- 
flected and scattered in all directions. Some of the 
scattered energy retraces its original path and ar- 


1 Contribution from Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau 
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rives back at the transmitting point at a delay time 
equal to the length of the path traveled by the pulse 
divided by the appropriate average group velocity of 
the wave over the path. This scattered energy is 
then channeled through a radio pulse receiver whose 
output is recorded. 

For the purpose of this experiment the radiating 
antenna should not have appreciable directivity in 
the vertical plane but should be fairly directive in the 
horizontal plane. Under these conditions backscatter 
energy is obtained from the edge of the “skip zone’’ 
for the particular frequency and ionospheric layer in- 
volved and on to greater ranges with general decrease 
in intensity as the range increases [Hartsfield, Ostrow, 
and Silberstein, 1950; Dieminger, 1951; Peterson, 
1951; Hartsfield and Silberstein, 1952; Silberstein, 
1953; Shearman, 1956]. 

One of the methods of recording backscatter is the 
“range-time” recording technique in which an oscillo- 
scope trace is triggered at the same time as the trans- 
mitter pulse, and the backscatter signal from the 
receiver is used to intensity modulate the trace. This 
trace is then photographed by a moving film camera 
in which the image of the trace on the film is perpen- 
dicular to the direction of film travel. The result is 
a plot of backscatter range as a function of time. An- 
other method is the plan position indicator (PPI) dis- 
play in which an intensity modulated oscilloscope 
trace rotates in synchronism with a rotating directive 
antenna. A photograph of one complete rotation 
then displays the scatter characteristics as a function 
of azimuth. 

The range-time sweep may be gated to display only 
a certain portion of the total range. This is done to 
display greater detail of backscatter signal. An ex- 
ample of this type of record is shown in figure 1. The 
delay time is given in milliseconds and represents 
twice the slant range to the ground scattering point 
divided by the speed of propagation. The time base 
is in hours. For this particular record a pulse length 
of about 70 usec was used and the antenna was 
a large terminated rhombic. 

The record shows that backscatter has a quite 
complicated structure as far as amplitude versus 
range is concerned. The immediately striking fea- 
ture of the record is that the amplitude peaks tend to 
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Ficure 1. Backscatter record made at Sterling, Virginia on 13.7 Mc/s at azimuth 282°, November 9, 19565. 


maintain themselves over relatively long periods of 
time but change in range during that time. This is 
the feature which is taken as evidence of ionospheric 
motions and the characteristics of these ‘“‘ripples”’ in 
the backscatter are used to interpret the nature of 
the motions. 


2.2. Quantitative Basis for Deduction of Motior 
Characteristics From Backscatter Records 


A focusing phenomenon is necessary for the forma- 
tion of amplitude peaks. Where along the path fol- 
lowed by the pulse does the focusing occur? Focusing 
regions below the ionospheric reflection point should 
be equally effective whether they occur on the near 
side or far side of the ionospheric reflection point with 
respect to the transmitter. However, the magnitude 
of the apparent motion of the focusing region as de- 
duced from the backscatter ripples will be different 
depending upon the side on which the focusing region 
is assumed to be located. The difference in these 
magnitudes will become greater as the height above 
ground of the focusing region becomes smaller. The 
analysis of the ripples gives no evidence of effects of 
motions below the F2-region. 

The analysis of the ripples was done on the assump- 
tion that the focusing takes place at reflection layer 
heights and, since the scatter involved was all F2- 
propagated, this height was taken as 300 km. The 
comparison of motion characteristics derived on this 
assumption with motion characteristics found by 
other workers further served to justify the focusing 
height chosen. 

If the focusing phenomenon occurs at the reflection 
heights, it is convenient to treat the problem in rather 
simple terms. Figure 2 is an exaggerated diagram 
of the backscatter path geometry. The transmitted 
pulse travels the path from the transmitter, 7, to 
the ionospheric reflection point at M at a height, h. 
above the ground and then down to the ground at 7? 
where it is scattered. Some of the scattered energy 
retraces the path back to T. The delay time, ¢, 
between transmit time and time of scatter return 
is given by 
(1) 


POE msec 
— 


where sg is in kilometers. 


If a focusing region exists at M, there will be an 
intensification of backscatter amplitude at the cor- 
responding delay time. If the focusing region at 
is moving, the delay time of the scatter intensification 
will increase or decrease depending upon whether the 
ionospheric great circle distance D, shown in figure 2, 
is increasing or decreasing. 

The relationship between D and delay time, f, is 
given in figure 3 for a height of 300 km according to 
the equation 





»P+(rt+h)?— (75t)? 


2r(r+h) (2) 


D=(r+h) cos~ 


If D were changing uniformly, and if the units of the 
abscissa in figure 3 were divided by the rate of change 
of D, the plot would be one of delay time versus time 
which is in the form of a backscatter range-time 
recording. The curve would then represent a ripple 
changing range on a_ backscatter range-time 
recording. In practice, the /2-propagated back- 
scatter did not occur at delay times less than 6 or 
7 msec for the frequencies used in this experiment so 
the curve at smaller delays may be disregarded. At 


greater delays the curve is essentially a straight line. 








Figure 2. Backscatter path geometry. 
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Figure 3. Backscatter delay as a function of the distance, D, 
of the F layer reflection point. 


Since the speed of the motion is of interest, it is 
desirable to know the change of D as a function of 
time, 7’, for a particular ripple. This is obtained by 

- : é At 
scaling the slope of the ripple, AT’ from the range- 
time recording and multiplying by the reciprocal 
of the average slope of the delay time versus D curve, 
1 : ; 

ar’ over the delay interval covered by the ripple. 
AD 

As the curve is essentially straight over the range of 
delay times likely to be encountered, this last 
quantity may be considered constant and used with 
all range-time slopes scaled. In other words 


le 
AT AT At (3) 
AD 
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Figure 4. Blob model path geometry. 





If D is in kilometers, T is in hours, and t is delay time 


in milliseconds 4D is in kilometers per hour. z 
AT At 
AD 


was calculated at 82.5 km/msec. 
; _ SP ‘ 
This quantity AT fepresents only the speed of the 
focusing irregularity toward or away from the trans- 
mitting point. Because of the beamwidth of the 
antenna, it is possible for the irregularity to travel 


— a 
across the beam and the resulting AT scaled would 


not necessarily be the true speed of the focusing area. 
How to arrive at the true speed of the focusing area 
depends upon the model one assumes for this 
irregularity. 

The apparent separations of the focusing irregu- 
larities are obtained by scaling the difference in D 
for two consecutive irregularities on the record at 
the same time. This is accomplished by measuring 
the delay time difference in milliseconds at any time 
and then multiplying by 82.5 km/msec. If two are not 
visible at the same time, it may be necessary to pro- 
ject the slope of the first one in order to obtain a 
simultaneous range reading. 

The ripples are classified according to whether 
they represent motions away from the transmitter 
or motions toward the transmitter. These two 
groups must be treated separately. 


2.3. Focusing Models and Mechanisms 


There are two principal models which focusing 
irregularities may follow. The first is one whose 
effect is about the same regardless of the azimuth 
of approach by the sounder pulse. This may be 
termed the ‘‘blob’”’ model as a reflecting blob would 
exhibit this characteristic. The other may be termed 
the “long front’? model. This would be described 
as a “wrinkle” in the surface of the reflecting layer 
extending for a relatively large lateral distance along 
the front. 

In considering the scatter characteristics which 
these models would provide it is convenient to con- 
sider figure 4 in which the area between ares D, and 
D, subtending the antenna beamwidth, 7, is the area 
within which ionospheric reflection and focusing 
must take place. 

a. Blob Model 


The blob model will be considered first. In 
figure 4, let p be a point along the path p,p» followed 
by a focusing blob moving at a uniform speed, v. 
The slope of the trace on the backscatter record 
varies as vcos ~ as p is allowed to move uniformly 
along p,p2. During the observation time ~ may vary 
as much as 7 degrees (in fig. 4 the total variation is 
about 0.7n). Thus, uniform motion along any 
straight path through the observation area (except 
a radial from 7’) will result in a curved ripple on the 
backscatter record. For a path crossing the area 
transversely the ripple will start with a negative 
slope and end with a positive slope. For radial 
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paths, cos £=1, so the slope is constant and equal 
to v. 

There are three kinds of information which can be 
obtained directly from the scaling of the backscatter 
ripples. These are the distributions of apparent 
speeds, the average apparent speed, and the total 
number of ripples observed per unit time as a func- 
tion of the antenna azimuth. 

If there is an overall preferred direction for the 
blob motion over the entire area of observation, and 
further, if there is a certain distribution of the speeds 
which is the same for all directions of blob motion 
so that only the number of moving blobs may vary 
with direction of motion, the above mentioned quan- 
tities should vary in the following manner. Without 
distinguishing between motions toward or away from 
the transmitter the apparent speed distribution and 
its average should shift to lower values as the direc- 
tion of the antenna beam shifts from the preferred 
direction of blob motion around to 90° and then they 
should increase again as the beam approaches 180° 
to the preferred direction. 

The number of blobs observed in a given period 
of time depends upon the size, shape, and orientation 
of the observation area with respect to the direction 
of blob travel. For instance, if the distance D,D, in 
figure 4 were reduced to one-half of that shown, the 
number of blobs observed moving across the beam 
would be less than the number observed moving 
along the beam provided that the blob densities for 
the two directions of motion were about equal. 
The motions across the beam would then be dis- 
criminated against in the speed distributions. The 
relative effectiveness of the experimental arrange- 
ment for counting blobs moving in a given direction 
will be designated as the “blob interception cross 
section” for the given direction. It varies with 
differing ionospheric conditions and therefore may 
vary with azimuth. 

If the blob interception cross section for any 
antenna azimuth is approximately constant for all 
directions of blob travel, the total number of blobs 
observed per unit time should be about the same at 
all azimuths. However, if the blobs are separated 
according to whether their apparent motion is 
toward or away from the transmitter, then the num- 
ber having outward motion should be maximum at 
the antenna azimuth corresponding to the preferred 
direction. Conversely, the number with inward 
motion should be maximum at 180° to the preferred 
direction. 

In the actual records, ripples with very low ap- 
parent speed were often not scaled because of the 
difficulty of separating them from other effects. 
This tends to reduce the total number of blobs 
counted per unit time and to bias the average ap- 
parent speeds toward higher values, particularly for 
those azimuths at right angles to the preferred 
direction of blob motion. 

If there is sufficient geographical variability in the 
motion characteristics, some or all of the expected 
characteristics stated above will be partially or 
completely masked and any distinguishing features of 
a particular model may disappear. 

















b. Long Front Model 


The next model to be considered is the long front 
model. Here the focusing irregularity is considered 
to lie along a straight line. The motion of this 
irregularity which may be detected is that perpen- 
dicular to its own length. The irregularity is con- 
sidered to be capable of focusing energy anywhere 
along its length and regardless of the angle at 
which the incident beam approaches. This might be 
difficult to realize in any real case but the concept 
is useful here. 

Figure 5 is similar to figure 4 except that in this 
case a long front FF’ is moving through the area 
under observation in the direction of the arrow. 
Each increment of the front within the beam is 
focusing some energy. It is seen from the diagram 
that there would be focused energy returned from 
nearly minimum scatter range to maximum scatter 
range, but there is an additional focusing effect due to 
the concentration in a small increment of delay time 
of the energy focused by the adjacent elements of 
the irregularity in the vicinity of p where a radial 
from 7 is perpendicular to the front. This con- 
centration should be enough to produce an observable 
ripple on the scatter record. It is concluded that 
with this model the ripples appearing on a record for 
a given antenna azimuth would represent only those 
irregularities moving along a radial included within 
the beamwidth, 7. The apparent speeds would then 
be very nearly the actual speeds of the irregularities. 

If n(6, v) represents the overall density distribution 
function of the front velocities, then the observed 
distribution function N,(v) for motions away from 
the transmitter in a given azimuth, @, is given by 


*A+n/2 


n(0, v)dée. (4) 


N,(v) = | 


J 6-n/2 





Figure 5. Long front model path geometry. 
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Noezx(v) would be the corresponding distribution for 
motions toward the transmitter. 

If the functional dependence of the distribution on 
v were the same over the whole geographic area and 
for all directions (in other words n(@, v)=p(@) q (v)), 
this feature should be apparent in the observed dis- 
tributions for the different antenna azimuths. The 
average scaled speeds and the normalized speed 
distributions would be the same for all azimuths. 
Differences would be indicative of geographic and/or 
directional variations. 

With an overall preferred direction for travel, the 
number of irregularities moving away from the 
transmitter should peak as for the blob model at the 
antenna azimuth corresponding to the preferred 
direction. Similarly for motions toward the trans- 
mitter, there should be a peak at 180° from the 
preferred direction. Strictly speaking, the converse 
is not necessarily true. It may not be said with each 
model that peaks occurring in the manner described 
definitely imply the existence of an overall preferred 
direction of travel for the focusing irregularities. 
However, it seems unlikely that the velocity distri- 
butions for different azimuths should be completely 
different and vet coincidentally provide data as 
described above. 


D 





Ficgure 6. Elliptical focusing mechanism geometry. 





c. Focusing Mechanism 


So far nothing has been said regarding the actual 
focusing mechanism for either the blob or the long 
front model. A simple mechanism which can be 
adapted to either model is illustrated in figure 6. 
Let the element of curved reflecting surface aMb be 
a part of an ellipse of major axis 2s whose focal 
points are at Jand R. Thus, all of the pulse energy 
radiated into the vertical angle a7Jb reaches R at 
exactly the same delay time. The same thing 
happens to energy scattered over the return path. 
This energy acts as if it were all transmitted over 
the path TMR. 

It is pertinent to obtain some quantitative infor- 
mation using some of the parameters characteristic 
of the system used in the experiment. Let the dis- 
tance ab be 200 km as would be appropriate if the 
wrinkles were separated by about 400 km. Let 
s=900 km which is a figure near the midrange for 
most of the scatter observations in this experiment. 
Let h=300 km. The tilt at a or 6 would then be 
about 2.5° with respect to the horizontal at the 
midpoint M, or about 1.7° referred to the horizontal 
at points a and 6. According to Bramley and Ross 
[1951], such a tilt would not be unusual. 

To obtain a simple and fairly adequate blob model 
one has only to rotate the segment a/b about the 
line TR. This results in a dimple in the ionospheric 
surface which will focus energy and behave in 
general as the blob model. To obtain the long front 
model one requires the surface generated by moving 
the segment aMb perpendicular to the plane of the 
diagram. However, exact adherence to the elliptical 
model is unnecessary to obtain substantial focusing. 
Any concave downward surface will give more or 
less focusing. 

The blob type model constructed this way focuses 
the energy in a roughly circular area about a point 
on the ground at R. The long front model focuses 
the energy about a long straight line on the ground. 
However, as the energy approaches the front at other 
than perpendicular incidence, the focusing becomes 
more diffuse about this line as the off perpendicu- 
larity increases. This is due to the effectively lateral 
tilts which operate for obliquely approaching beams. 
Hence, there is additional reason beyond the clus- 
tering of echoes at similar time delays for concluding 
that backscatter ripples observed with this model 
include only those fronts moving along a radial 
included within the antenna beamwidth. 

Neither the blob nor the long front mechanism 
for focusing would be strongly dependent upon 
frequency. Figure 7, which is a pair of backscatter 
records made simultaneously on two different back- 
scatter sounders on two different frequencies, indi- 
cates by the great similarity in ripple structure that 
the actual focusing mechanism is not strongly fre- 
quency dependent. 

These focusing models are not original suggestions 
since variations of this idea have been used by several 
workers [Pierce, Mimno, 1940; Munro, 1950; Munro, 
1953b; Baird, 1954; Bibl, Harnischmacher, and 
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Figure 7. Backscatter records made simultaneously at Sterling, Virginia at azimuth 282°, November 21, 1955. 


Rawer, 1954; Munro and Heisler, 1956a] to explain 
their observations. 


2.4. Experimental Details and Sample Records 


The data for the experiment were obtained for the 
most part from a month’s run of the backscatter 
sounder during December of 1952 at the National 
Bureau of Standards Field Station at Sterling, Va. 
The records were made for a different purpose and, 
consequently, not all of the parameters were ideal 
for the investigation described here. The records 
consisted of 16-mm pictures of the backscatter PPI 
representation described earlier. The transmitter 
provided pulses of 40 usec duration and about 500 
kw peak power at a repetition rate of 25 pulses per 
second. The frequency was about 13.7 Mc/s. The 
antenna was a combination of two vertically polar- 
ized three-element Yagis [Silberstein, 1957], and it 
was rotated continuously at the rate of one rotation 
per minute. 

A T-R network [Hartsfield and Silberstein, 1954] 
permitted the use of the same antenna for trans- 
mitting and receiving. A PPI oscilloscope was 
electromechanically geared to the antenna such that 
the oscilloscope trace maintained the same azimuthal 
bearing as the antenna. A 16-mm motion picture 
camera was used to photograph the PPI scope face 
at the rate of one film frame per complete antenna 
rotation. The result was a series of pictures of the 
backscatter range and azimuthal characteristics in 
a precise time sequence. 

Figure 8 shows a series of PPI photographs 
selected at 5 min intervals between 0930 and 1030 
EST, December 3, 1952. A little over 30 msec of 


range are shown on the records with 10 msec separat- 
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ing the intense range markers. The backscatter 
intensifications are evident here, but the change of 
range of these intensifications is not at all obvious 
as it is in the range-time record of figure 1. Any 
one intensification is evident at quite constant range 
over a relatively large azimuthal spread. Because 
of the antenna beamwidth even a small focusing 
area would be seen over a wide azimuthal range and 
actually any focusing mechanism will result in the 
are-like structure. Thus, motion characteristics are 
very difficult to obtain using only the PPI pictures 
directly. 

For the scaling of motion characteristics the range- 
time record mentioned earlier is more convenient. 
Fortunately, a method of obtaining synthetic range- 
time records from PPI photographs was available. 
Briefly, this consisted of using a motion picture pro- 
jector to project the PPI pictures upon a small 
translucent slit oriented at the desired azimuth of 
the PPI image. Viewed from the opposite side from 
the projector this appeared simply as an intensity 
modulated trace which could be photographed by a 
range-time camera in the usual manner. Time 
marks were made by flashing a light on the slit at 
intervals determined by a microswitch operated by 
notches previously cut in the edge of the 16-mm film. 

Range-time records for twelve azimuths, 0, 30, 60, 
90, 120, 150, 180, 210, 240, 270, 300, and 330 deg 
were made in this way. Because of the 40° beam- 
width between the effective backscatter half-power 
points, there is some overlap in this arrangement, but 
it does not materially affect the results. A set of 
the twelve range-time records for December 3, 1952 
is shown in figure 9. A total of about 20 msec or 
3000 km of slant range is shown in the records. The 
base line may appear at ranges somewhat higher than 
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Ficure 8. PPI pictures at five minute intervals from 0930-1030 EST, December 3, 1952. 


zero. The time base is not quite uniform from azi- 
muth to azimuth and this had to be taken into 
account in the scaling procedure. The regular diag- 
onal pattern sweeping from the base line to the top of 
the record on all azimuths was caused by an inter- 
fering pulse from another experiment. 

The PPI pictures of figure 8 cover the period be- 
tween 0930 and 1030 EST on the range-time records 
in figure 9. The ripples changing in range are very 
obvious on the range-time recordings whereas, as 
mentioned earlier, the ripple characteristics are well 
hidden in the PPI pictures. In some azimuths, 
notably those around 120°, there seem to be very 
uniform and regular systems of motion in evidence. 
The rate of change of range and the separations of 
the ripples are quite uniform. An interesting fea- 
ture here is that 180° away, at 300°, there is a regular 





set of ripples displaying opposite slopes, indicating 
that the ionospheric motions are in the same general 
direction in the two regions observed although these 
regions are separated by over 1500 km. 


2.5. Basis for Analysis of Very Large-Scale 
Disturbances 


Ripples in the scatter return are not the only 
evidence of ionospheric motions in_ backscatter 
records. The set of range-time recordings in figure 
9 illustrates another evidence of motion. On the 
180° azimuth at 1137 EST there is an indentation 
in the leading edge of the scatter return at about 9 
msec delay time. This represents a change in ioni- 
zation density or reflection height of the ionosphere, 
in the region where the skip rays are reflected, which 
sauses the skip distance to increase. 
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Indentations are also evident at the neighboring 
zimuths but at progressively earlier times as the 
separation from 180° increases in both directions. 
This situation must be the result of a very large 
traveling disturbance in the ionosphere. Judging 
from the widths (durations) of the indentations and 
the relative time displacements at the different 
azimuths, this disturbance was about 1500 km across 
(parallel to the apparent direction of motion) and 
was traveling from north to south at a speed of 
about 1500 km/hr. During the thirty days of data 
several of these disturbances occurred as evidenced 
by similar patterns of indentations, although the 
number of azimuths displaying the indentation varied 
considerably from one disturbance to another. 
These very large disturbances are probably of the 
same type as those studied by Valverde [1958] 
using backscatter PPI pictures and vertical sounders. 
His measurements indicated some fronts over 4000 
km long. The use of range-time records makes the 
job of analyzing these disturbances perhaps a little 
easier than the use of the PPI pictures alone. 
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Fiaure 9. Range-time records for December 3, 1952. 


It should be emphasized that, in contrast to the 
previously discussed backscatter ripple associated 
disturbances, of which several may be found in 
the ionospheric reflection area for the antenna beam 
at a given time, the very large disturbance is effective 
over practically the entire beam reflection area at 
one time. Therefore, the effect of the disturbance 
is observed regardless of the relationship of the 
direction of the wave front to the direction of the 
antenna beam. 

A set of range-time records such as in figure 9 
involves ionospheric conditions over an annular ring 
with a minimum radius of about 600 km to a maxi- 
mum radius of approximately 1200 km about a 
point above the transmitter as a center. Because 
of the sequential times of appearance of the indenta- 
tions at the different azimuths the disturbance 
appears to be a wide but very long and relatively 
straight band, and is therefore observed at widely 
separated geographical points. If the disturbance 
is nearly symmetrical, the peak of the indentation 
should indicate the time and range at which the 
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midline of the disturbance crosses the point whose 
coordinates are determined from the azimuth and 
range of the peak of the indentation. Thus, by 
scaling the time and range of the peak of the indenta- 
tion for at least three different azimuths, one can 
obtain a set of geographic locations over which 
the disturbance passed and the times at which this 
happened from which one may estimate the magni- 
tude and direction of motion of the disturbance 
perpendicular to its length. 

The problem reduces approximately to one in 
which a straight wave front passes over points of 
coordinates X;Y;, in a plane at a time 7;. These 
quantities are related to the actual problem such 
that 

DG —s fe cos 6; (5) 


Y,=R; sin 6; (6) 


where Ff; is obtained from figure 3 and is the value 
of D corresponding to the delay time to the peak of 
the indentation on the range-time record and 6; is 
the azimuthal bearing at which the range-time 
record was made. 7; is the time at which the peak 
of the indentation appeared on the record. Figure 
10 illustrates the case. 

If the front passes over points 1 and 2 at times 
T, and 7:, the quantity 


[((X,—X,)*+(V1—Y,)*}"? __, 
|T,—T,| — 12 (7) 





is related to the velocity of the front perpendicular 
to itself by the expression 


v’ 12=v see (Yi2—¢) (8) 


where v is the magnitude of the front velocity, ¢ is 
its direction, and yy, 1s the bearing of point 1 from 
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Figure 10. Geometry for very large disturbances. 
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point 2 when 7,>T, or the bearing of point 2 from 
point 1 when 7,>T7;. yy» is obtained from the 
expression, 


_Wi—-¥, 
tan Wy am x, (9) 
when 7, >7>2, and from 
wt So 
tan Wu=¥ —X, (10) 


when 7,>T7;,. The proper quadrant for yy» is 
obtained, of course, by strict observance of the 
signs of the numerator and the denominator of the 
equation. Using other points, one obtains other 
values ofv’. Ifthere are N points, there are obtained 
—— different values of v’ each with a particular 
value of y. Having two values of v’ and the cor- 
responding y’s, one may calculate values for v and @ 
by solving two equations of the form of (8) simulta- 
neously. The value of ¢ obtained this way is either 
the true ¢ or ¢+180°. Because of the geometry 
of the problem the true ¢ may differ from the two 
y’s by a maximum of 90° which then makes only one 
choice possible. 

For the present treatment when there were five or 
more azimuths of observation for a given disturbance, 
the resulting ten or more values of v’ and correspond- 
ing y were plotted and fitted to a curve of equation 
(S) by inspection thus yielding the v and the ¢ for 
the disturbance in question. When there were only 
three or four observation points, the method of solu- 
tion by simultaneous equations was used in which 
every possible set of two values of v’ and correspond- 
ing ¥’s was used to obtain values which were averaged 
for a final value of v and ¢. 


3. Results 


3.1. Statement of Results 


These results are limited in that they were obtained 
principally during the daylight hours of December 
1952. A typical daily set of range-time backscatter 
records is shown in figure 9. This should be remem- 
bered when comparing these results with those of 
others who have worked at different seasons and 
different times of day. 

Figure 11 is a plot of the average number of ripples 
per hour of time in which F2-propagated ground 
scatter was evident, for motions away from the 
transmitter and for motions toward the transmitter, 
as a function of antenna azimuth. The uncertainty 
intervals are equal to twice the standard deviation 
of the mean. The two azimuthal scales are offset 
by 180° in order to make more obvious the similarity 
of the two curves. 

With either the blob model or the long front model 
for the focusing irregularities, the distribution shown 
could result from an approximately uniform direc- 
tional distribution over the entire area, peaking in 
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Figure 11. Number of ripples per hour as a function of azi- 
muth. 
Vertical lines extend to plus and minus the standard deviation of the mean. 


the southeast direction. Not only do the peaks for 
motions away from the transmitter occur at azimuths 
approximately 180° away from those of the motions 
toward the transmitter, but the minimums behave 
in the same way, and in each curve the minimum is 
displaced about 180° from the maximum. The knee 
in the curve for outward motion at 180° to 240° is 
very similar to that for inward motion at 0° to 60°. 
It seems highly unlikely that this pattern should have 
occurred unless the directional characteristics of the 
motions were very similar over the entire area 
involved. 

The variations of the mean apparent speed with 
azimuth, both for motion toward the transmitter 
and for motion away from the transmitter, are 
shown in figure 12. The mean apparent speed for 
motion toward the transmitter is systematically 
greater than for motion away from the transmitter. 
The only explanation of this difference that comes to 
mind is that it resulted from an idiosyncrasy or un- 
conscious bias in the scaling process, but an in- 
vestigation failed to reveal it. The azimuthal vari- 
ations, amounting to 30 to 40 percent, have highest 
values in the northeast quadrant and lowest values 
in the southwest quadrant. 

According to the long front model (section 2.3.b) 
the observed average speeds would be the same as 
the true average speeds for the different directions 
and geographical areas. If the blob model were the 
correct one, the true average speed would be greater 
than the average apparent speed since one would ob- 
serve only the radial component of actual velocity 
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Figure 12. Mean apparent speeds as a function of azimuth. 


Vertical lines extend to plus and minus the standard deviation of the mean. The 
standard deviation for a single observation varied between 150 and 350 km/hr. 


(section 2.3.a), and there would be a tendency for 
the ratio of apparent to true values to be least in the 
azimuths at right angles to the preferred direction of 
motion; i.e., if there were no geographical variations, 
the average apparent speed would tend to be least in 
the northeast and southwest quadrants in accordance 
with the trends of figure 11. Thus the azimuthal 
variations in figure 12 are not explicable solely in 
terms of either model, and must be a manifesta- 
tion of geographical differences in the velocity dis- 
tribution. As further evidence of geographical dif- 
ferences, the speed distributions for the northeastern 
azimuths have a much greater proportion of cases in 
which the speeds fall into the extreme 1200 to 2500 
km/hr range. On the other hand, calculations have 
indicated that the azimuthal variation expected on 
the basis of the blob model would be small for the 
directional distribution implied by figure 11, and 
might be masked by the geographical variations. 
Thus it must be concluded that these results do not 
lead to a preference for either the blob model or the 
long front model for the irregularities. 

Figure 13 is a speed distribution histogram showing 
the number of ripples per 40 km/hr interval for all 
azimuths taken together. The median value is 580 
km/hr. 

It should be pointed out that the distribution 
histogram as plotted in figure 13 and the distributions 
used to calculate the results in figure 12 are based on 
the number of irregularities moving through the 
ionospheric area under observation by the antenna 
beam in a given period of time. The number ob- 
served at any particular speed in a given period must 
be the actual density of irregularities possessing this 
speed in the ionosphere multiplied by the product of 
the speed and the effective cross section for inter- 
ception of moving irregularities by the antenna beam. 
The more basic physical quantity is the distribution 
of the actual number of irregularities per unit area of 
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FicurE 13. Apparent speed distribution for ripples from all 
azimuths taken together. 


ionosphere as a function of speed. In the absence 
of exact knowledge of the interception cross section 
but assuming it to be constant, one may obtain a 
relative distribution by taking the distribution histo- 
gram as shown in figure 13 and dividing the number 
per speed interval by the middle speed of the inter- 
val. The results given in figure 13 calculated on 
this basis are given in figure 14. This provides a 
more symmetrical distribution and provides a new 
median value of 500 km/hr. 

If there were irregularities with no motion or very 
little motion, they were not detected in scaling the 
records because of the difficulty in distinguishing 
them from other effects. Neither type of distribu- 
tion would then give the proper relationship at very 
low values of apparent speed. 

Range-time records from each azimuth showed 
relatively brief periods during which the backscat- 
ter seemed rather smooth without outstanding irreg- 
ularities and without evidence of motion. The 
proportion of time that this occurred during the 
period of regular F2-propagated backscatter averaged 
about five percent. 

No significant difference was found between the 
speed characteristics of the ripples during the morn- 
ing when the skip distance was moving into shorter 
ranges, during the evening when the skip was 
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Figure 14. Relative apparent speed distribution corrected to 
represent the ripple density per unit ionospheric surface area. 
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Figure 15. Apparent ripple separation distribution for all 
azimuths taken together. 


moving out to greater ranges, and during the remain- 
der of the day between these periods when the skip 
distance was relatively constant. 

On a given record, most of the ripples appear in 
groups and exhibit some differences but seem to be 
a part of a system. Some appear singly and are 
separated from their neighbors by relatively large 
intervals of time and space. 

Figure 15 is a distribution histogram giving num- 
bers of separations observed per 40 km interval of 
separation for all azimuths of observation taken 
together. Values in the range 160 to 200 km were 
most frequent. Because of the uncertainties in 
scaling the separations as they became larger, 
separations larger than 720 km were not included. 

Figure 16 displays the results of the analysis of the 
very large-scale traveling disturbances. The circles 
represent the values obtained by fitting the secant 
curve to the plot of the observed velocity components. 
The cross marks represent the values obtained by 
the type of calculation used when there were only 
three or four azimuths at which the disturbance 
was recorded. 
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Ficure 16. Speed, v, and direction, ¢, distribution for very 
large traveling disturbances. 
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The majority of these motions of very large 
disturbances appear between 120° and 200° east of 
north and have magnitudes of from 100 km/hr to 
4500 km/hr. A few larger values were obtained but 
were omitted because of the large error possible due 
to the small time increment between azimuthal 
appearances of the disturbance. Also in these cases 
the disturbances showed at only three azimuths. The 
disturbances which appeared at a large number of 
azimuths vary between 800 km/hr and 4500 km/hr in 
magnitude. This agrees very well with the results 
of Valverde at Stanford University for October, 
November, and December of 1952. His results fall 
between 750 km/hr and something over 2000 km/hr. 
It is interesting to note that Valverde’s results 
fall principally between 180° and 225° east of north 
while those obtained at Sterling, Virginia fall between 
120° and 200° east of north. This may indicate an 
association with the earth’s magnetic field. 


3.2. Comparison of Results 


The results of the backscatter ripple analysis may 
be summarized by saying that most of the apparent 
speeds are included in the interval 80-1000 km/hr 
with a median speed of 580 km/hr or 500 km/hr 
depending upon whether the distribution is that 
observed or that calculated from that observed for 
the population per unit ionospheric area. The overall 
direction of motion indicated is toward the southeast. 
The separations between those focusing irregulari- 
ties which seem to be a part of a system fall between 
40 km and 700 km for the most part with the most 
frequent value at 180 km. 

Nearly all of the methods used to measure iono- 
spheric movements in the F2-region result in the 
same range of apparent velocities as obtained in this 
investigation. Thus the method depending upon the 
observation of the fading of radio stars at spaced 
receivers as reported in papers by Maxwell and 
Little [1952], Maxwell [1954], Maxwell and Dagg 
[1954] indicates velocities in the high F-region of 100 
to 1200 km/hr. The method of similar fades on close 
spaced receivers as done, for example, by Salzberg 
and Greenstone [1951], and Chapman [1953] yields 
values of 250 to 360 km/hr for the F-region. The 
irregularities utilized with these methods are quite 
small being of the order of a very few kilometers 
at the most. 

The type of irregularities responsible for backscat- 
ter ripples is evidently the same type as those 
investigated by Munro [1948, 1949, 1950, 1953 a, bj, 
Munro and Heisler [1956 a, b], Price [1954], and 
MeNicol and Webster [1956] in Australia, Beynon 
[1948], Bramley and Ross [1951], and Bramley [1953] 
in England, and Pierce and Mimno [1940], and 
Toman [1955] in the United States. Most of Munro’s 
results indicate a velocity of 300 to 600 km/hr. Price 
indicates magnitudes of 120 to 1200 km/hr with a 
most frequent value around 600 km/hr. Beynon 
obtained a velocity around 430 km/hr and Bramley 
has found values from 90 to 1300 km/hr with the 
maximum number of observations about 540 km/hr. 
ae and Mimno derived speeds of 600 to 800 
<m/hr. 
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Of particular interest for comparison purposes is 
the work of Toman [1955] in New England which 
covered a period including December of 1952. He 
used a pulse transmitter on fixed frequency and 
measured the ionospheric movements by observing 
the relative time delays between the appearances of 
F2 virtual height changes on a system of spaced 
receivers. Since the distance separating his location 
from Sterling, Va., is only a few hundred kilometers, 
it would be expected that the results should be quite 
similar. He found monthly speed averages ranging 
from 250 to 600 km/hr with 580 km/hr recorded for 
December 1952. During the month of December the 
preferred direction of movement was 117° east of 
north according to these results. These measure- 
ments were made during the daylight hours, and the 
similarity to the backscatter results is very great. 

Munro has reported a generally northeast direction 
of movements for winter months and a generally 
southeast direction during the summer with a very 
fast shift occurring during the period around the 
equinox. Price has reported a roughly similar result. 
These are daytime results. Bramley found motion 
toward the east by day and toward the west at night 
with a shift at about 1400 u.t. Radio star methods 
[Maxwell and Little, 1952; Maxwell and Dagg, 1954; 
and Maxwell, 1954] usable at night indicate a direc- 
tion toward the west before about midnight and 
toward the east after that time. 

Bramley has reported the wavelengths of the 
quasi-periodic irregularities in the /2-region as 
varying between 25 and 425 km with a maximum 
number at 150 km. The vertical amplitude varied 
up to4km. The lateral dimension of one irregularity 
extended beyond 200 km. Munro and his coworkers 
in Australia indicated quasi-periodic disturbances 
with periods of 10 to 60 min and with lateral dimen- 
sions perpendicular to the direction of motion ex- 
ceeding 50 km and some extending to several 
hundred. These disturbances occur at the rate of 
one or two per hour with a dimension of 100 to 
500 km across a given disturbance. They also point 
out that the irregularities exhibit a forward tilt with 
height in the direction of motion with the result 
that they are noticed first at the higher levels. Ac- 
cording to Price the disturbances range from a few to 
200 km across and that perpendicular to the direction 
of travel they exhibit a broad wave front. The 
number of disturbances observed per hour averaged 
about 0.4. 

MeNicol and Webster explained their results in 
terms of fronts several hundred kilometers long and 
in the form of a wide inverted trough or in steps with 
strongly curved edges. 

Pierce and Mimno accounted for their results in 
terms of ionospheric wrinkles of depth less than 
5 km and widths of the order of 100 to 500 km. 

While the backscatter results did not indicate a 
preference for either the blob or long front model, 
some of these other observations point to the possi- 
bility that at least a large share of the disturbances 
are of the long front type. 

These are a few results obtained by other workers 
investigating the problem of ionospheric motions. 
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A much more complete survey of the subject (up to 
1954) is given by Briggs and Spencer [1954]. 


4. Conclusion 


The use of a backscatter sounder appears to be a 
relatively simple method of determining the direction 
and apparent speeds of ionospheric motions when 
these characteristics are fairly uniform over the rela- 
tively large area observed by the sounder. Even in 
the absence of uniformity useful information about 
the magnitudes of apparent speeds is still available 
from a single sounder. It has been shown that the 
results obtained using the backscatter sounder are in 
good agreement with those obtained using other 
methods. 

Future experimentation should be directed toward 
determining the form and focusing characteristics 
of the ionospheric irregularities themselves. The 
use of variable pulse lengths, different antenna 
beams, and concerted action by several sounders of 
both the vertical and backscatter type should yield 
considerable information about these irregularities. 


The author expresses his appreciation to Richard 
Silberstein, who suggested the investigation, for his 
continuing interest and suggestions, to William 
Hartsfield who devised the method for making syn- 
thetic range-time recordings and under whose project 
leadership the backscatter run was made, and to 
Thomas Gautier for the many helpful suggestions 
and valuable discussions. 
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Relationship Between Red Auroral Arcs and 
Ionospheric Recombination’ 


G. A. M. King and F. E. Roach 


(August 11, 1960) 


A “monochromatic”? (6300 A) auroral are, observed photometrically to be north of 
Boulder, Colo., has been identified with oblique echoes on ionograms taken near Boulder. 
The auroral emission is explained in terms of a great enhancement of ionospheric recombi- 


nation. 


The recombination process is shown to depend on the density of molecular nitrogen 


in the ionospheric F region; the change in nitrogen density during and after auroral activity, 
responsible for the change in recombination rate, is ascribed to the combined effects of heat- 
ing and mixing of the atmosphere at the lower ionospheric heights. 


1. Introduction 


On the night of 27-28 November 1959, magnetic 
and auroral activity occurred over a large part of the 
United States. The general character of the activity 
can be judged from the variation of the horizontal 
component of the earth’s magnetic field recorded at 
Boulder, Colo. (see fig. 1). Visual observers, espe- 
cially in the northwestern United States, reported 
auroral structure during the evening, and, in partic- 
ular, bright aurora with red in the northern sky was 
seen from Boulder about 0600 u.t. (Z). 

Instrumental coverage of the period was excellent, 
and included (1) all-sky camera observations, (2) 
photometric observations of the green (5577 A) and 
the red (6300 A) auroral lines at three stations in the 
southwestern United States, (3) ionospheric sound- 
ings, including special recordings near Boulder in the 
low frequency range, 50 ke/s to 2 Me/s, and (4) meas- 
urement of fluxes of high-energy particles in the 
outer Van Allen zone during several passes of Ex- 


plorer VII. 
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Fiaure 1. Plot of the horizontal component (H) of the earth’s 
magnetic field at Boulder during the 27-28 November 1959 


pertod. 
Full seale equals 330 gamma. 


1 Contribution from Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau 
of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 





In this paper, we discuss the relationship between 
the photometric observations of a red are and the 
ionospheric soundings. We hypothesize that the red 
emission is due to enhanced ionospheric recombina- 
tion and draw semiquantitative support for the 
hypothesis from the observational data. 


2. Photometric Data 


The photometric equipment at Fritz Peak (near 
Boulder) was put into operation at 0410 Z and 
continued in use throughout the night until 1310 Z. 
Observations were made with a birefringent filter 
photometer in the three colors, 5577 [OI], 6300 [OT], 
and 5893 [Nal]. The forbidden oxygen radiations 
(5577 and 6300) were active throughout the night. 
Two classes of activity occurred, and for conven- 
ience we will classify them as follows: 

(1) RG. In this class, both the red (6300) and 
the green (5577) emissions are enhanced in intensity. 

(2) R. In this class the emission forms an are 
which is selectively enhanced in the red with no 
apparent increase in the intensity of the green 
emission. 

It is tempting to think of RG as regular auroral 
activity, since both the red and green lines are 
characteristic features of auroras in general. The 
properties of R-arcs are described in several recent 
papers; Barbier [1]? discussed their occurrence and 
general nature, while Roach and Marovich [2, 3] 
gave detailed descriptions of two R-arcs. 

On this particular night, the RG activity covered 
a wide range of intensity (see fig. 2) whereas the R 
activity went through slow and ponderous changes. 
The general impression from figure 2 is that after 
0700 Z, when the R data were no longer contam- 
inated by the strong RG background, there was a 
tendency of monotonic decay in the RF activity with 
a resurgence at 0925 Z. 


2 Italicized figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of 
this paper. 
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Figure 2. Intensity changes of the RG activity near the north- 


east horizon (above) and of the R-arc (below) during the night 
of 27-28 November 1959. 


The height and geographical position of the R-arc 
have been pened, oe 9 in a cooperative study by 
workers from Fritz Peak (Colo.), Cactus Peak 
(Calif.), and Sacramento Peak (N. Mex.) [4]. By 
triangulation, they find a mean height of about 
400 km. With this value and the angular data 
from the Fritz Peak records the are’s geographical 
position has been deduced; the results are shown in 
figure 3. At the same time, its width in latitude 
was determined to be about 500-600 km. 


3. Ionospheric Data 


Ionospheric records were taken half-hourly at 
Boulder, 26 km from Fritz Peak. Figure 4 shows 
the record at 0730 Z, together with a diagram setting 
out the salient features of the ordinary wave 
reflections. 

A conspicuous feature of this ionogram is the 
spread echo above the main trace. As the F region 
totally reflects all waves traveling vertically in this 
frequency range, it is not possible that the spread 
echo be overhead at a greater height than the normal 
layer; therefore, the spread trace must be due to 
echoes received obliquely from a large irregularity in 
the F layer some distance from the evine station. 
Further considerations, based on the conditions nec- 
essary for reflection, suggest that the irregularity is 
at about the same height as the layer giving the 





vertical echoes. 
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Position of the R-arc of 27-28 November 1959 
with respect to Fritz Peak 


Ordinate indicates kilometers north of Fritz Peak for an assumed height of 
400 km. 


FIGURE 3. 


Unfortunately, because of the large effects of 
ionospheric refraction, it is not possible to determine 
the distance to the irregularity. However, these 
refraction effects (which also determine the virtual 
height, h’, of the vertical reflection) will to some 
extent be canceled when we take the ratio of the 
virtual ranges to the oblique and to the overhead 
echoes. A very crude measure, then, of the zenith 
angle, 2, of the irregularity is given by, 


sec elt (1) 


where As is indicated on figure 4 and h’ is the virtual 
height of the overhead echo at 2 Mc/s where the 
results are least affected by differences between the 
electron distribution in the irregularity and in the 
overhead F layer. This “‘zenith angle’? was deter- 
inined from all the ionograms between 0700 and 
1200 Z, and it is plotted on figure 5 together with 
the angle to the R-are determined directly from the 
photometric records. The parallelism of the two 
curves suggests immediately that the irregularity and 
the R-are are associated, especially in view of the 
fact that the height of the are places it in the F 
region. This conclusion has been reinforced by a 
study of the temporal association of oblique echoes 
and R-ares, using ionograms from Fort Monmouth, 
White Sands, and Boulder, for nights in September 
1957 and December 1959. 

An important observation which can be made from 
figure 4 is that the electron density in the irregularity 
is less than in the overhead trace. In other words, the 
R-arc is associated with a local decrease in the 
ionization of the F region. 
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Figure 4. 


Ionogram made at Boulder at 0730 Z. 


The lower diagram illustrates the essential features. 


For testing the theoretical deductions discussed 
later, we needed electron density profiles. Fortu- 
nately, besides the normal ionograms covering 
frequencies above 1 Mc/s, there were special records 
over the frequency range 50 ke/s to 2 Me/s, made at 
a field station 23 km from Boulder and 13 km from 
Fritz Peak. By using both sets of records, we were 
able to get profiles by real height analysis free from 
the serious errors of “unobserved ionization.”” The 
most reliable profile was that at 0730 Z, as the traces 
on the ionogram were well defined (see fig. 4). From 
0800 to 1000 Z profiles could not be obtained, because 
of sporadic EF, and after 1030 Z the traces were 
diffuse, so that the upper parts of the profiles were 
unreliable. It must be noted that the electron 





density profiles apply to the main trace and not to 
conditions in the region of the irregularity, for which 
they cannot be obtained. 


4. Red Emission Due to Ionospheric 
Recombination 


We will attempt to explain four observational facts 
which have been presented above: 

(1) Occurrence of the R-are after the main phase 
of the magnetic disturbance. 

(2) Steady change of intensity with time. 

(3) Strong emission of the red lines of atomic 
oxygen without measurable emission of the green 
oxygen line. 
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Figure 5. Comparison of the angular position of the R-arc 
and the oblique echo during part of the night of 27-28 No- 
vember 1959. 


(4) Association with a local decrease in the 
ionization of the F region. 

Consider the normal process of recombination in 
the ionosphere. The ionospheric electrons are pro- 
duced during the daylight hours by photoionization 


of atomic oxygen. 
O+hv—0t+e. (2) 


As the reverse process of radiative recombination is 
extremely slow, the removal of electrons, both by 
day and by night, occurs through a two step process 
[5]. This involves first atom-ion interchange between 
the ionized oxygen atom and molecular nitrogen, 


O*+N,—-NOtT+N, (3) 
and then dissociative recombination, 


NO*+e—-N*+0 (4a) 


or 

NOt+e—N+0*. (4b) 
(Similar reactions involving molecular oxygen will be 
discussed later and shown to be unimportant for the 
present purpose.) 

Equation (4) gives a relationship between recom- 
bination and upper atmospheric emissions; the 
products of the recombination are excited atoms of 
nitrogen or oxygen, and when these fall to the 
ground states they emit characteristic radiations at 
5199 [NI] and 6300 (and 6364) [OI]. 

Given the distributions with height of the elec- 
trons and of molecular nitrogen, one can compute 
the rate of electron recombination, assuming that 
NO? is in equilibrium between reactions (3) and (4). 
The approximate equation is [6]. 

on any| No] (5) 


<= © 9D 
‘i. 


dt anty[N 








where 
nis the electron density 
[N.] is the number density of N, 
a is the rate coefficient of reaction (4) 
v is the rate coefficient of reaction (3). 

The exothermic energy balance of eq (4) is 2.7 ev, 
sufficient to provide either an NI quantum (2.36 ev) 
or an OI quantum (1.96 ev) but not both. Lacking 
precise data on the relative probability of (4a) and 
(4b), we shall assume that one OI quantum is 
emitted for every two recombinations, i.e., 


Ex—=>- (6) 


As an illustration, we will apply the above theory 
to the calculation of the red emission on a quiet 
night [7]. The time chosen is 0730 Z, 19 November 
1958, and the electron density profile is deduced 
from the Boulder ionograms. The [N,] profile is 
derived from atmospheric densities given by Kall- 
mann and Juncosa [8], assuming that the gases are 
in diffusive equilibrium, and normalized so that 
y{N2] at 300 km equals the recombination rate 
determined by Ratcliffe et al. [9}, 


Bs00=N2]300= 10-*/sec. (7) 
For a, we adopt 
a=2X10-§ cm/sec. (8) 


The electron density profile and the corresponding 
OI emissions are shown together in figure 6. The 
integrated emission of 28 rayleighs agrees well with 
observed values on quiet nights, and in fact Barbier 
[10] gives a value of 30 rayleighs for 0700 Z at Haute 
Provence on this night (Fritz Peak data are not 
available for the time in question). The height of 
the nightglow, 6300, has not yet been measured, but 
the evidence places it in the F region [11,12]. The 
height of maximum emission, 260 km, deduced in 
this example is very reasonable. 

We will now see if the same theory can explain 
the R-are on the night of 28 November 1959. 

Two additional factors must be considered when 
converting the calculated values of 0n/dt into 
emission of 6300 quanta. One is that electron 
densities in the region of the arc are less than in the 
overhead F region, yet the latter are used in the 
computation. The other factor arises from the 
shape of the are, broad in comparison with its 
vertical extent; as the observations were not made 
vertically, the measured values are larger than those 
for vertical observation. Neither factor is large, 
and they are in opposite senses; so, for convenience, 
we shall assume that they cancel and that a direct 
comparison can be made between the theory based 
on eqs (5) and (6) and uncorrected observations. 

We suppose also that the abnormally great 
brilliance of the R-are is due to enhanced recombina- 
tion: i.e., that 6 is larger than its normal value in 
such a ratio that the calculated emission agrees with 
the observed emission. The test of the theory, then, 
is based on comparison of the predicted and the 
observed heights of maximum emission. 
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However, during auroral activity the atmosphere 
is heated by the influx of energetic particles. Direct 
evidence of this has recently been provided by 
Mulyarchik [14] who measured the temperature of 
the region emitting the 6300 OI line; he found that 
the temperature increased with the brightness of the 
display. 
region is hotter than FE. But most of the energy of 
the aurora is set free in the E region, and, if the in- 
crease in F-region temperature is due to conduction 
of heat from the E region, the normal temperature 
gradient would have to be reversed. This would call 
for a very great rise in the Z-region temperature, and 
consequent great changes in atmosphere densities at 
all higher levels. Another consequence of interest 
here is the mixing caused by the reversal of the 
temperature gradient; this raises the diffusive level 
and so increases the fractional molecular concentra- 
tion at higher levels. Thus, during and after auroral 
activity, we expect to find a great increase in [N,] at 
F-region heights, and a factor of a thousand does not 
seem unreasonable. 

Three other facts deserve mention in this respect. 
The first is that the electron density profiles on 28 
November 1959 are consistent with atmospheric 
scale heights in the F region one and a half times 
normal (compare figs. 6 and 7). Next, satellite drag 
data indicate an increase in atmospheric densities at 
times of magnetic storms [15]. Finally, Lytle and 
Hunten [/6] report that at dawn after an active 
aurora the Nj emission was very greatly enhanced; 
while they explain this simply in terms of resonance 
scattering from N? ions generated by the aurora, it 
seems to us more likely in view of the rapid recombi- 
nation of Nj that the ions were generated by solar 
ultraviolet light, and that the difference between this 
and normal dawn lies in the increased [N,]. 


6. Further Discussion 


Accepting the ideas of the last section, we must 
ask what effect such a large change in the atmosphere 
would have on the computation of 6300 emission 
according to the theory outlined previously; clearly, 
the [N,.] profile should not be derived in the simple 
manner used for quiet night conditions. A _ trial 
calculation, based on scale heights greater by a factor 
of one and a half than those of Kallmann and 
Juncosa [8], shows that the emission profile is 
thickened, but that the height of maximum emission 
is not greatly altered; more important, however, is 
that the value of By needed to give the observed 
emission is decreased to only 400 times the normal 
value. As mixing also increases the effective scale 
height of [N;], it is likely that on the night of 27-28 
November 1959, the increase in 83 was much less 
than the thousand times deduced earlier. The data 
do not justify a more complete analysis to determine 
the increase precisely. 

When discussing the theory of recombination, 
we based it on reactions with molecular nitrogen 
rather than with molecular oxygen as has been 


Now, under normal conditions, the F 





supposed by other workers [7]. The relevant 
equations are 
O*+0,—-07 +0 (9) 
7 +e-0*+0**. (10) 

We have three reasons for believing that reactions 
(9) and (10) are not those of interest in the present 
case. The first is that Dickinson and Sayers [17] 
have recently measured the rate coefficient of 
reaction (9), obtaining the value 2.5 10~" em®/sec; 
if diffusive separation of the atmospheric gases 
starts at 105 km [/3], then [Os]so0 is only about 
5 10°/em*, which with the measured rate coefficient 
is much too small to give the observed ionospheric 
recombination rate. Secondly, the exothermic en- 
ergy balance of eq (10) is 6.9 ev, enough to give the 
oxygen green line (4.2 ev) as well as the red lines; 
whereas there is virtually no green emission in the 
R-arcs [3]. Finally, the temperature measurements 
mentioned earlier [14] also included observations 
of the NI lines at 5199, and the values are in the same 
range as those for the OI 6300, indicating that both 
emissions are from the same height; the reactions 
involving molecular nitrogen yield both NI 5199 
and OI 6300 (see eq (4)). It seems that the R-arcs 
are not truly “monochromatic,” but are only con- 
sidered so because photometric observations of 5199 
are not available. 

It is worth mentioning that the rate coefficient 
of the atom-ion interchange reaction with molec- 
ular nitrogen (eq (3)) has been reported in the 
literature [18], but the value, 10~-* cm‘/sec, is almost 
certainly incorrect. The laboratory experiment was 
for the purpose of testing a mass spectometer, and 
the rate coefficient was an incidental result; it is 
likely that no precautions were taken to exclude 
contamination from the apparatus. 


7. Summary 


A hypothesis is submitted for the excitation in 
the upper atmosphere of the oxygen atom to the 
1D state. The proposed mechanism involves (1) 
an atom-ion interchange in which O* and N, go to 
NO* and N and (2) a dissociative recombination 
in which NO* and an electron yield excited atomic 
nitrogen or oxygen. The dissociative recombination 
is sufficiently exothermic (2.72 ev) to excite the 
oxygen atom to the 'D state (1.96 ev) but not to the 
1S state (4.16 ev). 

To account for the strong emission of [OI] 6300 
in the form of ares on the equatorward side of 
general auroral activity it is hypothesized that during 
an aurora, the rate of the atom-ion interchange is 
increased by a large increase in the density of 
molecular nitrogen at F-region heights as a conse- 
quence of heating and mixing of the atmosphere 
below. The predictions of the hypothesis are in 
agreement with the observed height and intensity of 
the R-arc on the night of 27-28 November 1959. 
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Fresnel Region Fields of Circular Aperture 
Antennas’ 
Ming-Kuei Hu 
(July 5, 1960; revised July 29, 1960) 


A different approach to the Fresnel region field approximation is introduced. Instead 
of using the conventional truncated power series expansion approximation, the Newton’s 
iteration formula for square root is used. By using such an approximation for circular 
apertures with tapered illumination of the form (1—¢?)", the Fresnel region fields can finally 
be expressed in terms of a new class of functions W3(y, u). The function W8 is shown to 
be related to the Lommel’s functions of two variables, and the function W3 is then obtained 
from the function W%-! by a simple recurrence relationship. Field distributions for 
n=0, 1, 2, 3, 4 and at distances 14 D?/d, 44 D?/r, 44 D2/X, D?/X, 2D2/X, © have been computed 
and presented as sets of curves. General and quantitative properties of the fields are 
clearly demonstrated by these curves. It is also shown that the field of any other nonuniform 
illumination with circular symmetry can be expressed in terms of the fields of the basic 
illumination of the form (1—¢?)*. 


1. Introduction 


It is well known that there is a close similarity between diffraction problems in optics and 
aperture field problems in antenna theory. In optics, two diffraction problems—the diffraction 
from a single edge or a slit and the diffraction from a circular aperture—have been well treated. 
These two problems were first solved by Fresnel and Lommel, respectively, in terms of the 
now so-called Fresnel integrals and Lommel’s functions of two variables. The corresponding 
problems ia antenna theory are the Fresnel region fields produced by rectangular and circular 
apertures. However, in optics, the primary illumination is assumed to be uniform over the 
aperture, but in antenna theory, the case of nonuniform illumination is of great interest. 

For the case of uniform illumination, the analytical methods developed in optics can also 
be applied to antenna problems. For Fresnel region fields of rectangular apertures, generali- 
zations to include nonuniform illumination through expansions in terms of different basic 
forms are not too difficult, polynomial and trigonometric sum types of illumination were 
treated by the author [1].2. On the other hand, the analysis of Fresnel region fields of circular 
aperture antennas with nonuniform illumination is considerably more difficult. However, 
with the use of illumination of the form (1—¢’)", the Fresnel region field was solved by the 
present author [1]. A short communication about this result has been published [2]. The 
complete analysis and numerical results are presented in this paper. A refined but more 
complicated result for the case of uniform illumination was given by Hansen and Bailin [3]. 
It may be noted that the corresponding far field problems have been treated by many authors 


2 


with the use of different basic forms [4, 5, 6, 7], including the form (1—¢*)” |4, 5] used in this 


paper. 
2. Fresnel Region Approximation 


In the study of field distributions of linearly polarized uniform phase plane aperture 
antennas [8] the following formula [1] or a slightly different form given by Silver [8] may be 
used as a starting point. 


— jkTo 


este oe pect. teat Ve 
Eye | Fen (142) aA, (1) 


1 Contribution from Department of Electrical Engineering, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. This work is part of a project sponsored 


by Rome Air Development Center under Contract No. AF 30(602)-928 with Syracuse Univ. 
2 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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where 


E(z,y,z)=the complex magnitude (amplitude and phase) of the electric field intensity at the 
field point (z,y,2), 
F(é,n) =the illumination at the point (£,7,0) in the apperture A. For uniform phase illumi- 
nation, F(é,n) can be taken as a real function of — and n, 
r= vy (a—£)?+(y—n)?+ 2’?=the distance between the field point (x,y,z) and the source 
point (é,,0), and 





2r ; 
k= with \=the wavelength. 


The coordinate system used for writing formula (1) is given in figure 1. Formula (1) holds 
for any illumination function F(é,n) and for apertures of any shape. In the present paper, it 
is assumed that the aperture is circular and the illumination is of circular symmetry. 

For a circular aperture of radius a, as given in figure 2, formula (1) can be rewritten as 
follows: 


—jkro 


: ihe 2r (a : , 
£(r,0,6)=% [" {"Fo,6) 


ro 


1 += cos 0) pd pd¢’ (2) 


where 





ro=v(r sin 6 cos ¢—p cos ¢’)?+-(r sin 6 sin ¢—p sin ¢’)?+ (r cos 6)”. 


The evaluation of the above integral is a very difficult one without further approximation. In 
order to facilitate its evaluation, different approximations are generally used. Depending upon 
the approximation used, the result may be classified as the far field approximation, the Fresnel 
region approximation, etc. The most widely used approach to such approximations is to expand 
the distance ro, appearing in the exponential, into a power series involving 7, 0, and ¢. The 
result obtained, by neglecting all terms of order higher than one or of order higher than two, is 
generally considered as the far field approximation or the Fresnel region approximation. As 
far as the remaining r’s under the integral sign are concerned, much more crude approximations 
are satisfactory. If the field point in consideration is not too close to the aperture and @ is not 
too large, then the factor 1/r) (1+(r/ro) cos @) can be approximated to good accuracy by using 
the relation, 























1 r 2 ’ 
— (1+ —cos 6 )~=- (3) 
ro a) r 
(x,¥,2Z) 
(r, 9,¢ ) 
yi 
KE, 7,0) S 
(p.¢') x ‘ 
¢ 
a 8 
ee 
a 
Figure 1. Coordinate system for A plane aperture. Figure 2. Coordinate system for A circular aperture. 
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A rather different approach to the Fresnel region approximation is used in the present 
paper. Instead of using the truncated power series expansion, the well-known Newton’s 
iteration formula for finding square root of a given number is employed. This formula has 
the following special property. If an approximation B,, of VA is known to be correct to 
significant figures, then the approximation B, of VA obtained by using the iteration formula, 


=} (B+) @ 


will be correct to 2n significant figures. If this formula is applied to the approximation of ro 
in Fresnel region, we have 





1 (r sin 6 cos ¢—p cos ¢’)?+ (rsin 6 sin ¢—p sin ¢’)?+ (r cos 6)? 
Ne is — >: (5 

After simplifying, eq (5) becomes 
ro&r—p sin 6 cos 6-9’) +5 (6) 


This approximation of ro gives a simpler form than that given by Silver [8] and also by Hansen 
and Bailin [3]. It should be noted that this particular form makes the following relatively 
simple analysis possible. 

Using the approximations (3) and (6), formula (2) gives: 


Pee ae ee | ; iin | f 
E(r,60)=ik 5 | [Roe LP aS ppd’ (7) 
= J 0 


JI 


If it is further assumed that the aperture illumination F(p,%’) is of circular symmetry, i.e., 
F(p,¢’) can be written as F(p); then E(r,6,¢) will be independent of 6 and can be denoted by 
E(r,0). Hence we have 





igre ae ; —jk (=) 
E(r,0)=jk —f F(p) Jo(k sin Op)e 2r/ pdp. (8) 
0 
If a normalized variable 
p 
== 9 
¢ - (9) 
is defined, then eq (8) can be written as 
. e~ #r oS ~j-n 
E(r,)=jka® (—) |" Fe) do(usde’2™ as, (10) 
. 4 ~JD 
where 
u=ka sin 6 (11) 
and 
ka? 
= 12 
Y : (12) 


From eqs (11) and (12) it is clear that wy implies r sin 6=a; therefore w=y7 means that the 
field point is at a distance, equal to the radius of the aperture, from the aperture-axis. 
It is more convenient for the following discussions to rewrite eq (10) as: 


E(r,é)=e"™ (ve) f "Fp Io(usels - gde. (13) 
0 
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3. Uniform Aperture Illumination 


For the case of uniform illumination, F(¢)=1, eq (13) reduces to 
| } 


Mh dee a 
E¢,) = (1! *){ To(ugyeiz 1-®) « ede. (14) 


In the above equation, the integral may be denoted by W(7,w), 
y m1 vp (1— ¢2) 
Wrw= | I(usde’s gar, (15) 
0 


This integral has an imaginary part as well as a real part. It is closely related to the Lommel’s 
functions of two variables [9]. The Lommel’s functions of two variables can be expressed in 


integral forms as: 
*1 
Uiria)=r{- Jo(us) cos 2 (1—e) - eae, 
r1 : 1 
Ualyw =r] Ju(us) sin 3 2) «fae. sind 
0 “ 


Ui (y,u) and U,(y,u) are of order one and order two, respectively. 
é , 2 
By integrating by parts and using the recurrence relations of Bessel functions, it can be 
proved that U,(y,u) and U,(y,u) may be expanded into the following two series: 


U;, vw) =(“) Jw) —(2) Is +(2) J(u)... 


Uscrsn)=(*) Js(u)—(~) Iau) +() ae (17) 


Generalizations of these functions to higher orders are possible, but these generalizations will 


not be used in the present paper. 
In terms of U,(y,u) and U;(y,u), we have 


Uily,u) , Us), (18) 


Wrw= 
Y 


Using the above relation for W}(y,u), formula (14) can be written simply as: 


E(r,)=e-*"( ye 7") -Wo(7,u). (19) 


This result is essentially the same as the first term in the series solution of Hansen and Bailin [3]. 
It can be seen from their figure 6 that the two results are close to each other within the region 


considered in this paper. 
4. Nonuniform Aperture Illumination of the Form (1—{°)” 


If the aperture illumination is assumed to be of the form (1—¢*)", the field expression can 
be obtained by substituting F(¢)=(1—£°*)" into eq (13), that gives 


2i=th 


E(r=e™ (ye) {a s)rdusde*# cas. (20) 
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Now if we define 
> .Y : 
W3 (uw) = | (1— 5)" Jy (ug) 2°"? gag (21) 
0 
then 


E(r,0)=e-* (ye! as r). Wo (y,u). (22) 


When n=0, eqs (20) and (22) reduce to eqs (14) and (19), respectively. In other words 
eqs (20) and (22) include uniform illumination as a special case. For n+0, these give the 
field distributions for the special tapered illumination (1—-¢)".__ The integration of the integral 
(21), or the evaluation of the function W¢(y,u), can be carried out by noting the following 
simple property: If differentiation of W¢(y,u) with respect to y is carried out, we have 


Or, ‘i eee a. 32009, nee 
ha 0 (Y,W) 4 (1—s2)"*1Jy (ug) 2°” ede. (23) 


Equation (23) gives the recurrence relation, 








Wt! U) = 204 Wi( u) (24) 
Y; ae ov 0 \Y,U). “t; 
In terms of W3(y,u), we have 
. a OS on . 
yn Sa Wu) 25) 
or 
y o” U; au u)]. 
n u ay ’ %6 
Vien —=(2) | oes (26) 


It is possible to derive expressions of W((y,u) in terms of Lommel’s functions of orders 
higher than two. But as far as numerical evaluation is concerned, it was found that the 
simplest way is to use eq (26) and the series expansions (17) for U;(y,w) and U2(y,u). The 
series expansions of (0"/dy")(U;(y,u)/y) and (0"/dy")(U2(y7,u)/y), for n=0,1,2,3, and 4, are 
obtained by differentiating the power series of U;(y,u)/y and U2(y,u)/y, term by term, n times 
with respect to y. 


5. Results 


In the last section, for the aperture illumination of the form (1—¢°)", the field expression 
is given by 





j 7 
Kidney : ) - Woy), (27) 
where 
k 2 
= (28) 
and 
u=ka sin 6. (29) 


E(r,6) in eq (27) can always be rewritten in the following form: 
E(r,0)=Ae**¢ (30) 


where A is the amplitude and 27¢ is the phase angle in radians. 

Plots of the aperture illumination (1—¢*)” for n=0,1,2,3,4, are given in figure 3. The 
field distribution curves, both amplitude A and phase 27¢, are computed for the following 
cases (see fig. 4): 
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Figure 3. Aperture illumination distributions, uniform and | 
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been computed. 
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tapered. 


(i) Field distributions along the circular arcs: 


HOBIE) = 


where D=2a. The corresponding values for y are: 


T TW 


OM 4 0. 


iin 
Y=4T; 5’ Ty, 


It should be noted that the case r= or y=0 is the conventional far field result. 
For the convenience of comparison, the field distribution curves are normalized in the 
following way: Let 
E(r,0) =Aye”** (31) 


then the normalized E(r,6) for a fixed r is given by 


Er 0) _ A j2x(¢—%) 4 iden 29 
E(r,0) Ap“ —_ (82) 





The normalized amplitude and phase distributions along the ares are given in figure 5 to 
figure 14. 
(ii) Field distributions along the aperture-axis: 

In this and the following case, the distributions are not normalized but are plotted with 
the factor e~#* excluded. The two distribution curves, amplitude and phase, in the present 
case are useful in correlating the normalized distributions given in case (i). 

(iii) Field distributions along a line parallel to the aperture-axis and at a distance equal to 
the radius of the aperture: 
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Ficure 4. Fresnel region, in which field distributions have 
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Ficure 5. Normalized amplitude distribution curves with 
j aperture illumination= (1—§?)°, (constant). 


Normalized phase, ¢,, with 2wq, in radians 
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Figure 6. Normalized phase distribution curves with aperture 


illumination = (1—¢?)°, (constant). 
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Figure 7. Normalized amplitude distribution curves with 
aperture illumination=(1—¢). 
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with 2a¢@,, in radians 


Normalized phase, ¢, 
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Figure 8. Normalized phase distribution curves with aperture 


illumination = (1—£). 
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Ficure 10. 








aperture illumination = (1—¢?)?. 
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Normalized phase distribution curves with aperture 
illumination = (1— ¢?)?. 





Distribution curves for case (ii) and cases (iii) are given in figure 15 to figure 18. 
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Figure 11. Normalized amplitude distribution curves with 


aperture illumination = (1 — ¢)8. 
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Normalized phase, ¢,, with 2r¢,_ in radians 
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Normalized phase distribution curves with aperture 
illumination = (1— £?)3, 
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From 


these field distribution curves, the following properties are observed. 


(1) For the normalized field distribution cu 
(a) For each aperture illumination of the form 


/ 


a constant in the range of r from \(2D?/d) up to infinity. 


parameter u is a constant.) 
(b) There is no perceptible difference in the 
2D*/x (conventional far field limit) and at infini 


near those directions where the infinity case has zero values or nulls. 


there are differences between the phase distributi 
form at infinity to a smooth continuous form at 
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rves along circular arcs: 
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Figure 13. ¥ Normalized amplitude distribution curves with | Ficurn 14. Normalized phase distribution curves with aperture 





aperture illumination = (1—§&)4. illumination = (1—¢)4. 


(c) The “‘side lobe level’ increases as the distance r is reduced, but the amplitude distribution 
curve as a whole becomes “smoother.” It is also true that the phase distribution curve 
becomes smoother too as 7 is reduced. 
(d) When the distribution curves of different aperture illuminations are compared, it is seen 
that the main lobe beamwidth increases as n is increased. At the same time, within a fixed 
measure of the angle 6, the number of side lobes is reduced. 
(e) The side lobe level is definitely reduced as n is increased. The ratio of the normalized 
maximum amplitudes of the first side lobes with n=4 and n=0 is approximately 1 to 10. 
(f) As n increases, the difference in the normalized amplitude distribution curves at different 
r becomes smaller. 

(2) For the field distribution curves along the aperture-axis: 
(a) Along the aperture-axis, the amplitude distributions vary closely as 1/r in the range 
r=\(2D?/d) to r=infinity for all cases studied. As for the particular case n=4, this is true 
even when r is reduced to (2D?/\). 
(b) Along the aperture-axis, ail the phase distributions, excluding the exponential factor 
e~*", are approximately straight lines, i.e., the phase varies linearly with respect to 1/r. 

(3) For the field distribution curves along a line parallel to the aperture-axis and at a 
distance equal to the radius of the aperture; 
(a) In the range, r=2D?/\ to r=infinity, both the amplitude and phase distributions have 
approximately the same values as those obtained along the aperture-axis. 
(b) At r=(2D?/d), the ratio of the corresponding amplitudes for the present case and case 
(ii) is roughly one to four for all cases computed. 


6. Generalization to Nonuniform Aperture Illuminations of Other Forms 


In the last section, only a special type of nonuniform illumination of the form (1—¢?)” 
was given. It is possible to generalize the analysis to include nonuniform illuminations of 
other forms either through expansions by the Schmidt orthogonalization process [5] or by the 
following simple algebraic procedure. For any circularly symmetric aperture illumination, it 


Se 


is always possible to approximate it by an even polynomial of the variable ¢. Such poly- 
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Ficure 16. Phase distribution curves (excluding the factor e-i**) 


along the aperture axis with aperture illumination = (1— £2)". 
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Ficure 15. 


Amplitude distribution curves along the aperture 
axis with aperture illumination = (1—£*)”. 
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Figure 18. Phase distribution curves (excluding the factor e-'**) 
along a line parallel to and at a distance a from the aperture 
axis with aperture illumination=(1—{?)". 
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Distance ' —— 
FicureE 17. Amplitude distribution curves along a line parallel 
to the aperture axis and at a distance a from the aperture 
axis with aperture illumination= (1—¢?)". 
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nomials are of the following form: 


a Ane tani er + ow. Faye ?+ap. (3: 
14 0 
=a 


Qo 
Qo 


It is clear that such a polynomial can always be transformed into the following form: 
b,(1—¢)" +6, ,1—@)" I+ 2. 2 +6,(1—2) +p. (34) 


For a given set of a’s, the corresponding 6’s can be uniquely determined by solving a system of 
linear simultaneous algebraic equations. In particular, for the case of n=4, the coefficients 





b’s obtained in terms of the a’s are as follows: 


b, = as, 
> @ b,= —a,;—4a, 


b,=a.+3a;+ 6a, 
tor e-ikr) 





—¢2)n, b, = —a,—2a.—3a;—4a, 
by) =ao ta, +a2.+a3+ 44. (35) 
When bo, 6;, . . . , 6s are determined as above, the field expression is then given by 
; es re 1 4 m wy Jz 0-8) ee (36) 
E(r, 0)=e"™" \ VE ? Do b,(l—&)" Jo(ugye ? sas 36 
Jo n=0 
In terms of Wi'(A,u), (36) gives 
7) 4 
oo E\r, ¢)=e"" (46 2 J 5, Wo (7,4) (37) 
x) @ n=0 
parallel Equation (37) can then be evaluated by using the results already obtained in this paper. 


aperture 
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Free-Balloon Borne Meteorological Refractometer'’ 
John F. Theisen and Earl E. Gossard 


(July 14, 1960; revised August 15, 1960) 


In this paper a free balloon borne refractometer is described and samples of soundings 


are shown. 


The instrument has been used for sampling the refractive index through the 


troposphere in a study of the fine structure of refractive layers over Southern California. 
It uses fast response temperature and humidity elements and is carried aloft by a standard 


radiosonde balloon. 


The instrument avoids the defects of the usual radiosonde for obtain- 


ing refractive index information while allowing a nearly vertical sounding to be obtained 
without the disturbance of the atmosphere characteristic of a sounding taken by an aircraft. 


1. Introduction 


The vertical distribution of refractive index is of 
primary importance in a study of radio-wave prop- 
agation in the lower atmosphere. We have devised 
a system to obtain a direct and continuous measure- 
ment of refractive index by using slightly modified 
400 Me/s radiosonde components and techniques. 
The system was designed as a research tool to sup- 
plement information obtained from an aircraft borne 
microwave refractometer in an investigation of the 
intense super-refractive layers commonly found near 
the surface off the Southern California coast. There 
are certain well-known disadvantages to aircraft 
aside from expense and the necessity of maintaining 
air and ground crews. An aircraft being a large 
fast-moving vehicle disturbs the medium by an 
amount which is difficult to assess. Also, aircraft 
must necessarily pass rapidly through a very large 
horizontal distance in order to pass slowly through 
a small vertical distance. Thus fairly weak hori- 
zontal gradients may be erroneously interpreted 
as strong vertical gradients. These factors were 
important in the studies carried out at the Navy 
Electronics Laboratory because we were primarily 
interested in the possible existence of persistent 
microlayers of very large gradient which have some- 
times been suggested to explain tropospheric radio 
scattered fields. For this purpose we needed essen- 
tially vertical profiles by fast response sensors 
providing a continuous record. 


2. Refractive Index Equation 


Because of the availability and dependability of 
radiosonde components a system employing wet and 
dry bulb sensing elements was used in otherwise un- 
modified radiosonde transmitters. The following 
approach was used in developing an expression for 
refractive index in terms of wet and dry bulb 
temperature. 





! Contribution from U.S. Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif. 
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Equation (1) relates radio refractive index to 
pressure, temperature, and humidity 


T7..6F 


N=(n—1)X10°=“Fe—-+3.73X105 (1) 


n is refractive index, 7’ is temperature in (° K), P is 
atmospheric pressure in millibars and e is vapor 
pressure in millibars. 

If we neglect the effect of pressure variation with 
height and define a modified refractive index, N;,, the 
curve of N, with height will be similar to N except 
that it will not have as great a negative slope. Its 
departure from N can be considered to be approxi- 
mately linear as in the case of M and B, two other 
well-known modified refractive indices. This de- 

arture is 8.5 units per 1,000 ft. N, is now a func- 
tion of only temperature and humidity and is given 
by eq (2) where P has been arbitrarily chosen as 
1,000 millibars (mb). 


at; _ 


N= —+3.73X105 a (2) 


In examining the relationship between changes in 
temperature and humidity and changes in refractive 
index, we consider the partial derivatives of N with 
respect to JT and e in the differential form of (2). 
We have 








IN= 2m ar+2 vide (3) 
where 
de== de aT + pel 
ili 


e is assumed to be given by the psychrometric 
formula, 


»—0.000675P (T—T’,) (4) 


where é, is the saturation vapor pressure at the 
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wet-bulb temperature 7,. From Clapyron’s 
tion 


equa- 


Oey 5418 | 
— 2 Ce 





(5) 
So finally: 


_[[7.76X10° 


2.52 10? 
7 + 


5 
+[2 oe (82s P) lat 


7 Asie 








dN\= par 





(6) 
Defining 


sien so (0. 782+2.00540. 6754P ) (7) 


B= — (0.574+5418 75 pet0.67 5AP), (8) 


We can write changes in refractive index N, as 


AN,=—AAT-+ BAT, (9) 
where the coefficients A and B are slowly varying. 
AP represents the effect of atmospheric pressure on 
vapor pressure and has been chosen as the departure 
from 850 mb. Therefore AP=P—850. 

Although the coefficients are slowly varying, well 
behaved and single valued in the range of interest, 
they are functions of two and three variables. A 
complete and fully automatic analog solution of the 
equation would therefore require a fairly sophisti- 
cated computer. Since the instrument in its present 
form was designed for research purposes, it was more 
practical to use a simple computer and require the 
operator at the receivers to make occasional adjust- 
ments of the coefficients at the computer according 
to the ambient temperature, wet-bulb temperature 
and height of the balloon. This is easy in the 
present system since both temperature and wet-bulb 
temperature are available and may be recorded 
separately if desired. B usually has to be adjusted 
about once every 2 min in the first 10,000 ft msl 
and A about once every 5 min to ensure that errors 
are less than 3 percent. The accuracy can be made 
almost as great as desired by adjusting the coefficients 
more often. 

For field use the computing operation should be 
fully automatic. For this condition it may be 
convenient to rewrite eq (9) as 


TaN=—aT+2ar,, (10) 


In the ratio B/A the effects of pressure and tem- 
perature are much reduced and the coefficient on 
the right hand side of (10) can be considered to be 
a function of 7’, only with an error of less than 4 
percent through the temperature range from 0 to 
25 °C. The error will actually be much less in 








general because of the fact that temperature and 
pressure usually decrease together with altitude and 
the overall error through the sounding is negligible 


for operational purposes. If a simple analog com- 
puter were designed to fit the B/A function, no ad- 
justments of coefficients would have to be made 
during the sounding when eq (10) is used. However, 
a scale factor 1/A which depends weakly on tem- 
perature, wet-bulb temperature and pressure has 
been introduced on the left-hand side of the equation. 
1/A is a sensitivity factor which can range from 
about 0.235 to 0.280, although the actual range over 
the sounding will generally be much less because 
temperature and pressure usually decrease together. 
Since the only variable coefficient is now a scale 
factor, the minor adjustments of the refractive index 
scale through the sounding can be made on the 
recorder record after the sounding is completed by 
using the known temperature, wet-bulb temperature 
and altitude at critical points in the sounding. 


3. Refractometer System 


A standard radiosonde system uses a thermistor 
to obtain temperature and a lithum-chloride strip 
to obtain humidity. By using a switching mecha- 
nism mechanically coupled to an aneroid cell, the 
meteorological sensing elements along with reference 
resistors are switched in and out of the measuring 
circuit—a grid-blocking oscillator. The oscillator 
frequency depends on the resistance in the circuit. 
Reference resistors provide altitude and calibration 
information. 

The inaccuracy and long time constant (anywhere 
from 5 to 35 sec depending on temperature) of the 
lithium chloride strip make it unacceptable in the 
present application because gradients of refractive 
index rather than absolute values of refractive index 
are the important factor in most radio meteorological 
applications. Because of the slow response and dis- 
continuous method of transmission of information 
the conventional radiosonde grossly underestimates 
sharp refractive index gradients and small fluctua- 
tions are usually undetectable. A system was 
therefore developed which has the advantages of a 
conventional radiosonde, namely, the expendability 
of the measuring units, the near vertical sounding 
possibilities and an ascension rate of 500 to 1,000 
ft/min but which provides a continuous record of 
refractive index and has a sufficiently fast response 
to detect microlayers and strong gradients. First 
considerations were given to a system using one 
radiosonde transmitter carrying two thermistors, 
one for wet-bulb and one for dry-bulb temperature. 
Along with appropriate circuit modifications to 
enter a pressure dependence term from the radio- 
sonde baroswitch a system could be developed that 
transmitted refractive index directly from the single 
transmitter [1].2. However, since our main interest 
was to have a system which required little or no 


2 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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modification to presently existing equipment, we 
decided on a dual transmitter-receiver setup. This 
permitted use of standard transmitters and receptors. 
Also, previously developed test, calibration and 
operating procedures could be followed. In this 
system separate signals are telemetered to the ground 
by conventional radiosonde transmitters. A simple 
analog computer on the ground converts the tem- 
perature and humidity information to refractive 
index which is then recorded as a continuous function 
of altitude. Reference altitudes are obtained by 
interrupting the otherwise continuous trace at the 
high reference contacts of the baroswitch unit. The 
pressure altitude thus obtained is sufficiently accu- 
rate for radio-meteorological requirements and com- 
pares favorably with altitudes obtained from aircraft 
altimeters. A block diagram of the entire refrac- 
tometer system is shown in figure 1 and a detailed 
block diagram of the computer is shown in figure 2. 
Figure 3 shows the balloon-borne components of the 
system. Figure 4 shows the receivers, computer and 
recorder. The recorder was a continuously recording 
potentiometer type, made by Varian and the opera- 
tional amplifier was a plug-in type made by 
Philbrick. 

A wet-bulb measuring device was substituted for 
the lithium-chloride strip. It was a thermistor 
identical to the temperature element but provided 
with a fine cotton wick and a reservoir of distilled 
water. The water was fed to the element by 
capillary action and ventilation was provided by the 
vertical motion of the entire unit. A ventilation 
rate of 100 ft/min was required to maintain a reliable 
wet-bulb measurement. The time constant of this 
type of wet-bulb was 2}; sec and essentially inde- 
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Figure 1. Block diagram of balloon-borne meteorological 
refractometer system. 
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Figure 2. Block diagram of computer. 
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FicurE 3. Photograph of the airborne components. 


FIGURE 4. 





Photograph of the receivers, computer, and 
recorder. 





pendent of ambient temperature. The wet-bulb 
freezes when the air temperature is between —4 and 
—8 °C. The freezing is very aburpt as seen in the 
sample soundings shown in figure 6. After the 
latent heat released has been dissipated the record 
quickly returns to normal. Since this system was 
primarily intended for use at temperatures above 
0 °C, no further consideration has so far been given 
to the characteristics of the frozen wet bulb. Over 
the ocean areas of the world the great majority of 
superrefractive layers occur in the lowest 10,000 ft 
of the atmosphere [2] and the record after the wet 
bulb froze was of little interest in the research pro- 
gram for which the refractometer system was de- 
signed. In principle it should be entirely possible 
to make simple adjustments of the computer when 
the wet-bulb freezing level is reached and continue 
the sounding to higher elevations using the ice-bulb 
temperature as a measure of humidity. Tentative 
investigation indicates that this procedure is prac- 
tical, but experimental study of the time required for 
the ice to sublime off of the wet bulb is needed. 
Many years of use at the Navy Electronics 
Laboratory have proven the accuracy and reliability 
of carefully wrapped thermistors as wet-bulb tem- 
perature sensing elements. They have been used in 
captive balloon measurements [3, 4] and in wet- 
thermistor rod aerographs. <A _ refractive index 
variometer using a wet-bulb, dry-bulb approach 
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Figure 5. Simultaneous microwave refractometer (solid curve) 
and wet-thermistor aerograph soundings taken by an aircraft. 


Aerograph temperature and wet-bulb temperature were read every 500 ft and 
refractive index was.then computed by hand. 


consisting of fast response thermistor beads has been 
| ° ~ . 
| developed in Japan [5] and has been used for measure- 


ments to 1,500 ft. Figure 5 shows profiles of refrac- 
tive index taken simultaneously with a microwave 
refractometer and with an aerograph in an SNB-5 
aircraft. Because of the low speed of this aircraft, 
frictional and compressional heating of the thermistor 
elements is not serious and it is seen that the agree- 
ment of the two measuring systems is excellent even 
though the aerograph was only read at 500-ft 
intervals. 


4. Discussion of the Sounding Data 


Several of the soundings were compared with the 
refractive index profiles computed from radiosonde 
data. Figure 6 shows sample refractive index 
soundings. The afternoon sounding of 11 March 
was followed immediately by a conventional radio- 
sonde ascent. The radiosonde record was analyzed 
exactly as it would normally be analyzed in a weather 
station and the resulting profile is shown by the 
straight line segment sounding in figure 7. It is 
seen that several strong gradients and many small 
features are missed entirely by the radiosonde. 

Figure 8 shows a refractive index profile in which 
a very abrupt change in refractive index occurs. At 
600 ft msl the refractive index changed 20 N units 
in 150 ft or 133 units per 1,000 ft. However the 
local San Diego radiosonde observation indicated a 
change of 25 N units in 500 ft or only 50 units per 
1,000 ft. For many thin layers the error in gradient 
has been found to be even larger. 

Persistence of the atmospheric fine structure is of 
special interest both in tropospheric scatter propaga- 
tion studies and in radar coverage prediction. The 
release times on 11 March (fig. 6) were 3 hr apart. 
The overall similarity of the profiles is striking, and 
even some of the fine structure of the first sounding 
is repeated in the second. 

One very important advantage of a_ balloon 
sounding over an aircraft sounding is its nearly 
vertical ascent relative to the air stream. For 
example it has been noticed for several years by 
many observers that a thin but prominent minimum 
in refractive index often occurs in the lower part of 
strong super refractive layers recorded by micro- 
wave refractometers in aircraft. It has been the 
generally accepted belief that this minimum was 
caused by the horizontal component of the aircraft’s 
flight path as it passed through a wavy structure 
entering the layer. The situation is shown sche- 
matically in figure 9. The balloon-borne system 
definitely establishes the fact that this interpretation 
is not correct because the prominent minimum often 
appears in the balloon soundings also. Furthermore 
the balloon soundings establish the fact that the 
small refractive index minimum is due principally to 
the humidity distribution. A vertical sounding by 
balloon thus eliminates ambiguities arising from the 
horizontal component of the flight path of an 
aircraft. 
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Ficure 6. Sample records. 


The missing data on the morning of 11 





March occurred when the balloon came directly over the receivers and passed through the null of the receiving antennas. 
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Figure 7. Afternoon sounding for 11 March 1960 and a 
standard radiosonde sounding taken immediately after the 
refractometer sounding (about one hour later). 


The refractive index was computed by hand from the radiosonde data and is 
plotted in linear segments between computed points. 


5. Conclusions 


A meteorological refractometer system which is 
expendable and light enough to be flown on a radio- 
sonde balloon can be built from standard radiosonde 
components. The system has proven to be very 
useful as a research tool for studying the micro- 
structure of the atmosphere up to 13,000 ft msl. 
Since the great majority of super refractive layers 
occur well below this height it should also prove to 
be a useful operational tool—especially in fleet units 
from which aircraft cannot be operated, and for 
problems in surface-to-air radar coverage where 
only the low troposphere is important. 
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Weather and Reception Level on a Troposphere Link— 
Annual and Short-term Correlations ' 


L. G. Abraham, Jr., and J. A. Bradshaw 


(August 8, 1960; revised September 30, 1960) 


The weather parameters suggested by the Booker-Gordon theory are correlated with 


data from a troposphere link not previously reported. 
year’s weather cycle are high, the short term correlations practically vanish. 


While the correlations over the whole 
The former 


without the latter lend little support to this theory. 


This article reports a study of relations between 
weather variables and hourly median signal levels 
at 915 me, received over a 134 mile tropospheric link 
operated under sponsorship of AFCRC? in 1956-57, 
and offers a comment on similar studies reported by 
others. In the present study, one of the authors 
collected 160 entries of signal strength over hours 
corresponding to the hours for collecting weather 
data at the Albany, Boston Harbor, Nantucket, and 
Portland, Me., weather stations. (The first station 
lies on the link axis near the receiver, and the last 
three surround the transmitter at Bedford, Mass.) 

The 160 entries were first correlated with weather 
parameters averaged for both ends of the link axis. 
Among these were the mixing ratio (MR), in grams 
of water vapor per kilogram of dry air at ground level, 
and the stability index (SI), involving the lapse rate 
of temperature between 5000’ and 10,000’. The MR 
is not affected by changes of pressure or temperature, 
short of precipitation, in a given air sample, and in 
this sense is conservative. The SI increases as the 
potential energy available for turbulent mixing 
increases. This SI is proportional to y—ya in the 
notation of [1].* 

The pair correlations obtained with signal level in 
decibels, voltage and power respectively were MR: 
0.58, 0.46, 0.29; and SI 0.22, 0.11, and 0.03. A 
regression calculation of signal against both weather 
variables (clearly not orthogonal) gives R=0.60, 
0.51, 0.34. The high decibel correlations point to 
some extended-path mechanism; whereas if voltage 
or power had exceeded decibels in correlations with 
weather, the data would suggest the importance of 
single scatterers. 

Next the same data were grouped into 10 periods 
(by month, but 4 summer months were combined in 
pairs) so that about 16 entries fell in each period. 





1 Contribution from General Electric Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N.Y. 
2 Under Contract A F19(604)-1723. ; 
3 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 





The normalized monthly average values and rms 
deviations appear in figure 1. One can see a high 
correlation between averages; indeed, we have 0.93 
for signal in decibels and MR, 0.69 for signal and SI. 
Within these periods, however, the correlations were 
much lower: the average correlation was 0.13+0.27 
rms deviations for signal in decibel and MR, and 0.06 
+0.20 for signal and SI. Figure 2 shows these cor- 
relations within months. 

Clearly the signal and these weather parameters 
have in common a marked annual cycle of variation 
but practically no short-term relationship. The 
literature gives examples of this too, for the 
same appears in the 0.90 correlation of refractive 
index with monthly medians in [2]. In references 
[3] and [4], data were collected over 3 to 6 months, 
so the annual cycle is doubtless represented. More- 
over, points associated with rapid changes in either 
variable were rejected before making a correlation. 
This selection, although justified on physical grounds, 
is dangerous in a statistical sense, and it reduced 
the number of points considered to 31 and 20 
respectively. The results were correlations of 0.85 
between signal level and a variable combining re- 
fractive index and static stability in [3], and 0.80 for 
differential signal level and Richardson’s stability 
number in [4]. The annual cycle is apparent in 
correlations reported earlier [5, 6, 7, 8, and 9]. 
Several of these reports also mention poor correla- 
tion of chosen variables with short term (diurnal) 
signal levels. 

The Booker-Gordon theory of tropospheric propa- 
gation by “blob scatter” [10] leads one to expect 
more short-term correlation. Without it, the annual 
cycle lends little support to this theory. There are, 
however, some reports of good correlation in small 
samples with large scale weather patterns, cyclones 
and anticyclones [9, 11, 12], in particular one by 
Pickard and Stetson [13] whose method of analysis 
by “epochs” deserves further employment in this 
field of study. 
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Figure 1. Signal sirength and two weather parameters, normal- 
ized monthly average values in 1956-57, and RMS deviations. 
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Initial Results of a New Technique for Investigating 
Steric Activity *’ 
G. Hefley, R. H. Doherty, and R. F. Linfield 


(February 25, 1960; revised August 8, 1960) 


A technique for the measurement of sferics on a massive scale has been developed. 
technique pertains largely to spectral and directional measurements. 


The 
Representative sam- 


ples of data are presented and discussed. The data samples include: 
1. Diurnal variations in sferic rates as a function of the 10.5, 40, and 100 ke/s com- 


ponent amplitudes. 


Ore CO DO 


areas. 


. Sferic rates as a function of triggering level. 

. Directional measurement of sferic rates. 

. Correlation of directional sferic rates with weather reports. 

. Sferic amplitude distributions at 10.5, 40, and 100 ke/s. 

. Comparison of the distribution of amplitudes of the sferics from two different storm 


Recommendations for future measurements are made. 


1. Introduction 


1.1. Background 


A “sferic’”’ * is the electromagnetic energy radiated 
from a lightning discharge and propagated between 
the earth and the ionosphere. The spectral com- 
ponents of this radiation are variable in both phase 
and amplitude depending on the nature of the dis- 
charge [1]. Electromagnetic energy is radiated at 
frequencies ranging from a few cycles per second up 
into the megacycle range [2, 3]. As the sferic is 
propagated its original form is modified as a result 
of propagation characteristics [3 to 7]. 

When sferic waveforms are observed on an oscillo- 
scope the end result of all propagation factors is 
seen, but the analysis of these same factors is by no 
means self-evident [8]. Certain spectral compo- 
nents whose amplitude and phase cannot be resolved 
with broadband waveforms can be separated out 
and recorded at measurable levels through the use 
of properly designed restricted band techniques. 


1.2. Instrumentation 


Sferics were observed with a system devloped for 
the automatic measurement of the complex spectral 
characteristics and for the automatic high-speed 
processing of statistical data. These observations are 





1 Contribution from Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau 

of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 
_ ? Portions of this paper were originally presented to the spring URSI meeting 
in Washington, D.C., May 1959, in two papers entitled: ‘Observations of Some 
Spectral Components of Sferics’’ by R. F. Linfield, and ‘‘Observed Time and 
Direction Variations of Sferie Activity’? by R. H. Doherty. 

3 The authors feel that the use of sferic or sferics as defined above is more suitable 
than atmospheric or atmospherics because of the more general connotation of 
these latter terms. For example: Nagoya University’s Research Institute of 

Atmospherics” studies all electromagnetic phenomena of natural origin, and a 
National Institute for ‘‘ Atmospheric” Research proposed for the United States 
would study all phases of the physics of the atmosphere. 

‘ Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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potentially useful in many applications such as 
propagation studies, distance measurements, thunder- 
storm location and tracking, and ground conductivity 
determinations. In these applications, however, only 
a minute fraction of the total number of sferics is of 
interest or value. Therefore, in order to make 
practical use of the few desired sferics it is necessary 
to eliminate the undesired signals immediately to 
avoid a prohibitive waste of time in analyzing the 
data. Such a scheme permits data handling on a 
scale which is statistically meaningful. Analysis 
techniques which were previously impractical can be 
applied since manual data processing is substantially 
reduced. 

The system performs the following functions: 
Azimuthal detection, complex spectrum measure- 
ment, data storage, data selection, and recording. 

The azimuthal detection portion of the system has 
been designated H-@ (Ephi) because the bearing of 
the transient signal is determined from the relative 
phase of the vertical electric field at spaced antennas 
(three antennas were used for these measurements). 
The system minimizes siting and polarization errors 
A directional code is generated upon reception of each 
signal. This code is ideally suited for subsequent 
logical operations. 

Pulses are derived from the sferics in certain por- 
tions of the spectrum. These pulses are formed by 
band-pass filters of such characteristics that the 
pulses rise as rapidly as possible but still maintain 
a shape nearly independent of the characteristics of 
the sferic waveform. Information on the relative 
phase and amplitude of these spectral components is 
obtained by comparing filter outputs. 

These intrinsic characteristics of the signals, along 
with data from Ephi are used to distinguish desired 
from undesired signals. The data selection is ac- 
complished by logical “and” and “or” circuitry in 
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accordance with a preset program. Data are stored 
while these logic circuits perform their respective 
functions. These circuits make the decision to 
record or disregard the data in about 500 usec. 

Special techniques which overcome some of the 
difficulties of recording and timing randomly occur- 
ring transient signals have been developed. Elec- 
tronic counters are used to indicate summation of 
sferics selected with respect to certain parameters. 

Oscilloscope photographs are taken not only of the 
broadband sferic waveform but also of the various 
pulses derived from the different portions of the 
spectrum. A high-speed intermittent-action camera 
was developed for this purpose and is so arranged 
that, if desired, pictures are taken only of sferics 
which have particular values of certain parameters. 
The time of arrival of the sferic is recorded on each 
photograph in digital form [9]. 


1.3. Data Interpretation 


Sferic rates are most meaningful when they are 
related to a certain area. Sferic density is defined 
as sferics per second per square mile, and this type of 
information would be directly available from two 
directional systems recording and correlating sferics. 
The data that are presented in this paper were ob- 
served at only one point and, therefore, the azi- 
muthal rates only indicate the direction of the 
activity. Weather reports were the only available 
independent data and, in general, it was difficult 
to determine whether the activity was concentrated 
or diffused within the sector. 

In order to compare different sets of measurements 
the observed rates must be standardized with respect 
to time and the sector width. Sector rates are, 
therefore, expressed as the number of sferics per 
second per degree. 

The data presented in this paper are in most cases 
relatively small samples and are intended primarily 
to illustrate some of the simpler types of measure- 
ae that might be made on a systematic long-term 

asis. 


2. Omnidirectional Data 


2.1. Diurnal Variations of Sferic Rates 


In many cases it is convenient to describe sferic 
activity by the rate of occurrence with respect to 
one or more parameters. For example, the number 
of sferics per second which exceed a specified field 
strength or the number per second which come from 
a given direction with amplitudes® within specified 
limits. 

Data contained in this paper, with one exception, 
were recorded in Gold Beach, Oreg., during the 
summer of 1958. One set of measurements was made 
in Boulder, Colo., in November 1958. A typical 
sample of the summer sferic activity recorded at 
Gold Beach is shown in figures 1, 2, and 3. Data from 
figures 1 and 3 are related in that the times of 





5 In this paper all amplitudes or triggering levels presented in millivolts or volts 
per meter represent peak-to-peak values of an equivalent cw signa! centered in the 
pass band of the filter. 
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Additional 
10.5 ke/s data were obtained during July and 
August, but plots of the average of all 10.5 ke/s data 
were so similar to figure 1 that an additional figure of 


observation were essentially the same. 


these data was not included. Therefore, figure 1 
may be considered representative of summer sferic 
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Figure 3. Diurnal sferic rates, 100 ke/s. 
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rates recorded at Gold Beach. These data were 
obtained using band-pass filters with center fre- 
quencies of 10.5, 40, and 100 ke/s and bandwidths 
of 60, 30, 30 percent respectively. The amplitude of 
the 10.5 ke/s component is usually about one-half 
the amplitude of the broadband waveform and, 
therefore, the approximate broadband rates may be 
determined from figure 1. This ratio, however, 
varies somewhat from sferic to sferic depending on 
the spectral distribution of the energy [3]. 

Figure 1 also shows that the sferic activity was 
greatest in the early afternoon and least in the 
vicinity of sunrise. These times of day correspond 
to the usual daily cycle of thunderstorm activity. 
During the summer months a major part of the 
thunderstorms in continental United States occurs in 
the mountains and central part of the country. 
The peak occurring between 1200 and 1600 correlates 
well with sferic activity in the mountainous regious. 
The smaller peak at 2000 and the sustained activity 
throughout the night probably reflect the storms in 
the central plains and Gulf regions (see fig. 4). 
Since fewer sferics from a particular storm will 
exceed a given threshold level at the receiver as the 
distance to the storm is increased, it may be assumed 
that these measurements are weighted heavily by the 
relatively nearby thunderstorm activity in the 
mountains. 

In comparing the 10.5 ke/s (fig. 1) and 100 ke/s 
(fig. 3) records, the early afternoon peaks correspond 
rather closely but, in contrast, the 100 ke/s record 
shows a minimum at sunset and a large peak around 
2100 hr. Part of the data from figures 1 and 3 are 
replotted in figure 5 to show the nighttime peak more 
clearly. The daytime minimum and the rapid 
increase shortly after sunset is evidently the result 
of an ionospheric effect at sunset and the sub- 
sequently enhanced ionospheric propagation there- 
after. The peak at 2100 correlates with the activity 
in the plains region as shown in figure 4, but the 
comparison of the rates at 10 and 100 ke/s after 2100 
is not understood. 

Although part of the data are lacking for the 
40-ke/s curves (fig. 2), the trends shown are not 
inconsistent with what might be expected at such an 
an intermediate frequency. 


2.2. Variations in Sferic Rates 


When the sferic rates were considered as a function 
of receiver sensitivity or triggering level, a nonlinear 
distribution was observed. Some examples are 
shown in figure 6. In these cases samples of data were 
obtained during brief periods of time so it could be 
assumed that the sferic activity remained essentially 
constant during an individual measurement period. 
Since the distributions are different, it seems obvious 
that the sferic activity had changed significantly 
between sets of measurements. 

A number of samples of rate versus triggering 
level data, averaged over 4-hour periods, are shown 





in figure 7. The scattering of the points is a result 





of the mixture of diurnal and day-to-day variations 
in sferic activity. A smooth curve drawn through 
the mean of the points is seen to have an average 
slope of about —2. ; 
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Figure 5. Comparison of 10.8 and 100 kc/s rates. 
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3. Directional Data 


3.1. Correlation of Azimuthal Plots and Weather 
Data 


The foregoing data provide no clue as to the direc- 
tion from which the sferics came. The phenomenon 
being measured can be better explained by use of 
azimuthal scans of the sferic activity. Comparison 
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FIGURE 7. 


of these scans with the occurrence of thunder or 
visible lightning reported by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau provides some further understanding of the 
subject. See also [10] and [11]. 

Figures 8 through 10 include a wide variety of 
thunderstorm conditions. Each symbol indicates 
that a weather station reported thunder or visible 
lightning at approximately the hour shown on the 
maps. Linear polar plots of sample sferic rates 
measured at Gold Beach, are superimposed to show 
the comparison with the reported lightning. 

In figure 8, only three stations reported lightning. 
The azimuthal scan seems generally to agree with the 
reports, but does not show three distinct lobes in the 
expected directions. There are several factors which 
could explain the lack of agreement between such 
sferic measurements and available weather data. 
For example: 

1. The available weather data are not complete. 
In the meteorological data used a number of weather 
stations had not reported. 

2. Lightning is less obvious in daylight than at 
night. More distant lightning will probably be 
reported at night than during the daytime. 

3. In the available reports no distinction was made 
between a single stroke of lightning and an intense 
electrical storm. 

4. In some areas weather stations are so widely 
separated that thunderstorms and especially the 
visible lightning or audible thunder often escape 
observation. 
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FIGURE 8. 


Comparison of azimuthal scan with reported 


lightning, July 16, 1958. 

















Figure 9. 


Comparison of azimuthal scan with reported 


hightning, July 16, 1958. 

















Figure 10. 


Comparison of azimuthal scan with reported 


lightning, July 16, 1958. 
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The correlation between the reported lightning and 
the azimuthal scan at 0100 (fig. 9) earlier the same 
day is somewhat better than at 1300 (fig. 8). The 
small lobe (fig. 9) to the north-east corresponds to 
the thunderstorm activity along the North Dakota- 
Manitoba border, while the large lobe to the east 
seems to be composed largely of sferics from the storm 
in south-central Wyoming. The lightning reported 
in Kansas, southwestern Missouri and northeastern 
Oklahoma is at roughly twice the range of the 
Wyoming storm. Correspondingly, a smaller per- 
centage of sferics from the more distant storm would 
exceed the triggering level. The main lobe shows 
sferics from this direction, but the Wyoming storm 
appears predominant. 

A small and somewhat irregular lobe to the south- 
east is rather conclusive evidence that lightning was 
occurring in that direction also. While no lightning 
was reported, two low-pressure areas in that direction 
are shown. It is entirely possible that unreported 
lightning was taking place in either or both of these 
areas. A further possibility is that a number of 
these sferics were of more distant origin, representing 
only the very large discharges from a storm in 
Central or South America. 

By late evening that same day the thunderstorm 
activity was widespread throughout the Central and 
Western States (see fig. 10). This sferic rate plot is 
more consistent with the reported lightning. 

A linear polar plot of sferic rates conveys immedi- 
ately and simply a clear notion of the direction in 
which the bulk of the sferic activity exists. But 
frequently, significant amounts of sferic activity in 
some directions may represent a very small fraction of 
the maximum and cannot be successfully shown on a 
linear plot. A polar logarithmic plot overcomes this 
difficulty: however, it is impossible to define zero on 
such a plot and when no sferics are observed in a 
given direction there is a break in the curve. In 
many cases only one sferic may be counted in a 
particular direction during the course of a systematic 
set of measurements. The single sferic count can be 
reduced to a value of rate and plotted along with the 
rest of the data, but while correct dimensionally, 
statistically the sample is not adequate. In view of 
these limitations the logarithmic plots are more 
suitable for presenting averaged data (figs. 12 and 13) 
than data obtained during a single scan (fig. 11). 

Figure 11 is a logarithmic polar plot of an azi- 
muthal rate scan made July 30, 1958, between 1030 
and 1130 P.s.t. A 6° sector was rotated clockwise in 
6° increments. The sferics were counted for a period 
of exactly 1 min on each heading. In this case the 
triggering level was 50 mv/m and, therefore, more 
sferics from greater distances were recorded than 
shown in figures 8, 9, and 10 where the triggering 
level was 85 mv/m. The main lobe at 70° follows 
the general pattern of the other plots but in contrast, 
several storms in the western half of the azimuth 
circle were evident at that time. 

A large number of azimuthal scans were averaged 
to provide a more representative measure of the 
sferic activity during July and August. The data 
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FicureE 11. Azimuthal scan of sferic rate, July 30, 1958: 1036 
to 1135 P.s.t 


were averaged in two ways: First by selecting scans 
which were well distributed over the diurnal cycle, 
and second by arranging the data in time blocks. 
These average values are plotted in figures 12 and 13, 
respectively. 

It is evident that the two curves in figure 12 are 
generally similar but the 200-mv/m curve is much 
more variable. This variation is partly caused by 
the difference in triggering levels. The quantity of 
data (that is, the total number of sferics counted) in 
the 200-mv/m curve is considerably less than that in 
the 37-mv/m curve. The total amount of data, 
especially that at the 200-mv/m level, was evidently 
not great enough to average out completely the 
day-to-day variations on a statistical basis. 

An additional factor is that the data for the two 
curves were not recorded simultaneously. Thunder- 
storms do not occur in the same places every day so 
the distance from the storms to the receiver was 
variable. In regions where storms occur frequently, 
an average value for such distances may be estab- 
lished within a few days but in regions where storms 
rarely occur, limited observations will not establish 
a reliable average. 

Figures 12 and 13 may be compared with the 
U.S. Weather Bureau charts [12] of thunderstorm 
days shown in figure 14 and the summer thunder- 
storm diurnal storm counts shown in figure 4. A 
thunderstorm day is defined as a day on which 
thunder is heard. In counting thunderstorm days 
no distinction is made between a single clap of 
thunder and one or more intense electrical storms; 
however, in figure 4, the distinction is that each 
individual thunderstorm is reported separately. 
The average rate curves, figures 12 and 13, correlate 
well with known regions of intense activity indicated 
in both figures 4 and 14. 
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Figure 12. Average sferic rate as a function of azimuth. 
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Figure 12 indicates an increase in sferic rate at the 
higher sensitivity (37 mv/m) from about 12° to 156°. 
These azimuths subtend both the mountains and the 
central plains. At the lower sensitivity (200 mv/m) 
the maximum has shifted southward and the greatest 
activity is found in the interval between 80° to 156°. 
The location of these storms were not established, 
but these azimuths include the Central Plains, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and South America. The ratio of 
the sferic rates for the two sensitivities at any given 
azimuth indicates the relative number of large sferics 
compared to the small ones. These ratios are 
approximately 12 to 1 toward the west (240° to 312°) 


Re es 





and toward the southeast (108° to 156°) but they 
increase to as high as 125 to 1 to the northeast and 
east (24° to 90°). These widely differing ratios 
may be related to source characteristics and propa- 
gation differences over land and sea paths. 

In figure 13 the observed sferic rates were averaged 
and grouped in three time blocks. These curves 
may be compared with the average thunderstorm 
counts in figure 4. Unfortunately, different time 
blocks were chosen in the two figures, but they seem 
to be at least generally consistent. Data during the 
early morning hours, 0300 to 0900, was extremely 
sparse. In order to show the azimuthal relationship 
of sferic activity through a complete diurnal period 
this data was combined with the data from 2100 to 
0300. Such grouping reduces the average rates 
below what they should have been from 2100 to 0300. 

Small but rather pronounced peaks in all three 
time blocks are seen in the vicinity of 300° to 312°, 
and the diurnal variations in these peaks are small. 
Since these peaks are not evident in the curves at 
lower sensitivity (figure 12), it is presumed that these 
sferics are of distant origin (Japan, Philippines, or 
Borneo-Sumatra area) and that only the largest ones 
exceeded 19 mv/m at Gold Beach. 


3.2. Comparison of Data From Two Storm Areas 


When the sferics in a narrow sector are observed 
for an extended period of time (in contrast to the 
brief periods on each heading in the azimuthal scans), 
better statistical samples can be obtained. In this 
connection, the distribution of amplitudes is of 
particular interest because it would be desirable to 
associate such distributions with individual storms. 
However, there was no adequate independent veri- 
fication that the sferics from a particular storm were 
isolated and, for that reason, positive conclusions 
from these data are not warranted. Nevertheless, 
the data are of interest and are presented with a 
possible explanation. 

A 40-minute sample of data observed in three adja- 
cent sectors gave the distributions shown in figures 
15 through 18. The time indicated is G.m.t. which 
corresponds to P.s.t. of 1820 to 1900 on August 26. 
Available weather maps for this period indicated 
there were thunderstorms in the vicinity of the 
Nevada, Utah border and scattered thunderstorms 
in west Texas. The sectors were centered on 106°, 
111°, and 116° true azimuth as shown in figure 19. 
The outer sectors were 6° wide and the center sector 
was 4°. The triggering level was 50 mv/m p-p. 

The amplitude distributions of the broadband 
waveforms (1 to 150 ke/s) and components of the 
spectrum at frequencies of 10.5, 40, and 100 ke/s 
(30% bandwidth) are plotted in figures 15 to 18, 
respectively. The obvious characteristics of these 
distributions are: (1) The similarity between the 
10.5- and 100-ke/s data, and (2) the lack of similarity 








S| between these data and the 40-ke/s data. It is 
re] suspected that the nature of these distributions is 
°) Figure 14. Thunderstorm days in three-month periods, closely linked with the different types of lightning 
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Figure 15. Amplitude distribution of broadband waveforms, 
Gold Beach, Oregon: August 27, 1958, 0220 to 0300. 
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Figure 16. Amplitude distribution of 10.5 kc/s component, 
Gold Beach, Oregon: August 27, 1958, 0220 to 0300. 
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Ficure 17. Amplitude distribution of 40 kc/s component, 
Gold Beach, Oregon: August 27, 1958, 0220 to 0300. 


discharges [13] and propagation characteristics. 
The large sferics produced by the cloud-to-ground 
discharges probably account for the scattered large 
amplitudes in both the broadband and 10.5-ke/s 
distributions. The cloud-to-cloud and intracloud 
discharges probably account for the pronounced 
groupings at the lower amplitudes. The dissimilar- 
ity among the 40-ke/s distributions is not understood. 
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Gold Beach, Oregon: August 27, 1958, 0220 to 0300. 


In November 1958, similar measurements were 
made at Boulder, Colo. During the course of the 
measurements the U.S. Weather Bureau reported 
a low-pressure area in the Gulf where thunderstorm 
conditions existed. The weather conditions between 
Boulder and the Gulf were such that the possibility 
of lightning occurring was extremely remote. The 
peak of the sferic activity as determined by an 
azimuthal scan correlated perfectly with the center 
of the reported low-pressure area (see fig. 19). The 
cumulative distribution of the 10.5-kce/s component 
of the sferic amplitudes from this direction are 
shown in figure 20 along with the cumulative 
distribution of the data from figure 16. 

In obtaining the data the receiver triggering level 
was varied in steps over a wide range beginning at 
10 mv/m. The sferic rate was determined at each 
step. It is of special interest to note that the slope 
of the curve rapidly approaches zero below 20 
mv/m, indicating that virtually all the sferics in 
that sector exceeded the threshold sensitivity. 

The data for the other curve (Nevada storm) 
were obtained by operating the receiver at a fixed 
threshold sensitivity of 40 mv/m, while the ampli- 
tudes were scaled from film recordings. In that 
case virtually all the sferics exceeded a field strength 
of 60 mv/m, again indicating that all the sferics 
from that sector were received. 

These results would be expected if a single storm 
area existed in the sector and if the receiver sensi- 
tivity were increased sufficiently to detect all the 
sferics from that storm area. Evidently the storm 
areas established from the independent weather 
reports accounted for the observed activity within 
the sector. 

Entirely similar results were published by Horner 
[14] where he found that all the sferics from a storm 
at a distance of 500 km exceeded 1.6 mv/m (300-c/s 
bandwidth). The greatest sensitivity used was 0.4 
mv/m. The smaller sferics from two other storms 
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Ficure 19. Nevada and Gulf storms. 
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Figure 20. Cumulative distributions of Nevada and Gulf 
storms. 


at 5,000 and 8,000 km did not exceed the 0.4-mv/m 
threshold, but it is presumed that similar lower 
limits existed. 

The narrow bandwidths commonly used restrict 
the lower level at which individual sferics can be 
resolved because of the ringing effect of the higher 
Q circuits. The measurements reported herein were 
made with wide-band filters (30 to 60%) to provide 
substantially better resolution at higher sensitivities. 





At the lower sensitivities the curves in figure 20 
appear relatively straight, but with different slopes. 
Since one storm area was evidently over sea water 
and the other over mountainous area, it is suspected 
that the differences are related to the topography. 
The generally steeper slope of the distribution from 
the land area indicates that there were relatively 
fewer large sferics in this storm area. This, along 
with the other data that indicated larger sferics over 
sea water, might be explained by the higher conduc- 
tivity on the ssa water which might permit a greater 
surge of discharge current to flow. 


4. Future Measurements 


Measurements made from a single location do not 
provide fix information which is necessary for a more 
complete analysis of the data. In any future 
measurement program a minimum of two sets of 
equipment should be located in a configuration that 
would yield good fixes in the areas of interest. A 
third set of equipment appropriately located would 
further enhance the scope and usefulness of the data. 

With two or more sferic stations linked together 
with telephone lines, instantaneous fix data could be 
obtained. Such data would give a current indication 
of thunderstorm activity and should be valuable to 
air navigation, weather reporting and forecasting, 
and other purposes. 

Future long-term measurements could provide 
statistical data on the location and fraquency of 
occurrence of thunderstorms and statistical classifi- 
cation of sferic characteristics as they relate to 
meteorological phenomena throughout the different 
seasons. Such statistical data would aid prediction 
services and should eventually yield a better under- 
standing of thunderstorm activity in general. 

Additional measurements should also stimulate 
the development of mathematical models of sferic 
activity. Such models should take into account 
explicitly the physical factors that determine the 
mechanism by which sferics originate. In the formu- 
lation of these models, the effect of topographical 
and meteorological factors should be carefully 
studied. The achievement of these models can 
result only from a closely coordinated effort in both 
the theoretical and experimental fields. 

Sferics may be used as tools for evaluating the 
physical properties of propagation paths. For ex- 
ample, observation of the groundwave component 
of one or more sferics occurring on the extension 
of a line joining two stations provides the necessary 
data from which the ground conductivity of the path 
can be deduced [15]. 





The measurements and analyses reported herein 
were sponsored in part by the U.S. Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Center, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. The authors also acknowledge 
the engineering contributions of E. L. Berger and 
T. L. Davis, and the assistance of C. A. Samson in 
relating the data to weather observations. 
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Effect of Antenna Radiation Angles Upon HF Radio 
Signals Propagated Over Long Distances’ 


W. F. Utlaut 


(July 21, 1960) 


Observations of a HF continuous wave radio signal which after propagating over east- 
west paths 6800 and 8400 kilometers in length were received on antennas having different 
vertical-plane radiation angles indicate that very low radiation-angle antennas may be 
advantageous for use in long-distance communication systems. 

Much of the time, hourly median signal levels received on antennas with radiation 
angles less than 2 degrees exceeded those received at angles of 15 degrees by 10 decibels while 
signals received at angles between 2 and 5 degrees were 5 decibels greater than those received 


at 15 degrees. 


No significant change in the fade rate of the signal received at various radiation angles 


was found. 


A limited amount of data obtained during ionospheric storms suggests that the radio 
signal received on a low radiation-angle antenna is deteriorated by storm effects for a shorter 
time, and to a lesser degree, than is the signal received by a high radiation-angle antenna. 


1. Introduction 


In the design of antennas for use in ionospheric 
scatter and tropospheric communication systems, 
considerable attention has been given to the optimi- 
zation of the radiation angle (vertical angle of radio 
wave radiation). In long-distance high-frequency 
communication circuit design, however, little atten- 
tion has been paid in many cases to this parameter. 
In part this may be because HF radio signals seem 
to be receivable on almost any antenna, although not 
necessarily with the reliability desired in modern 
communication systems, and in part because the 
longer wavelengths of radio waves in the HF band 
require high antennas if low radiation angles are 
called for and result in greater antenna construction 
costs, and in part because the optimum radiation 
angle is more difficult to predict and more variable 
then for the other two examples. 

Potter and Friis [1]? in a short experiment in 1932 
compared the signal strengths received on two anten- 
nas with different radiation angles for propagation 
paths between New Jersey and South America as 
well as between New Jersey and England and found 
that significantly stronger signals were received on 
the lower radiation-angle antenna for both horizontal 
and vertical polarizations. 

Hallborg and Goldman [2] in a 1947 paper presented 
results of angle-of-arrival measurements made during 
September to December 1941 on a path between 
Riverhead, N.Y. and Bolinas, Calif. Measurements 
were made only between the hours 0900 and 2000 
e.s.t., during most of which time the entire path was 

1 Contribution from Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau 


of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 
2 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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in the sunlight. The circuit path length was about 
4000 km, a distance which is normally considered as 
the maximum range for 1-hop propagation. The 
angles of arrival reported were all greater than 5° 
and tended to be grouped around values appropriate 
for 2 and 3-hop propagation modes. It is not clear 
whether the equipment was capable of measuring the 
low angles required for a 1-hop mode. Signal inten- 
sity measurements made in 1945 over this same path 
were made utilizing rhombic antennas with radiation 
angles at 8.5 and 12.5°. A major conclusion of the 
results shown by this test was that a fixed-beam type 
of high-frequency antenna will not give maximum 
performance at all seasons or times of day. 

Angle-of-arrival measurements were made in Eng- 
land by Wilkins and Kift [3] during daylight hours 
over the transmission path at various times between 
October 1952 and January 1954. Utilizing pulse 
signals from Negombo, Ceylon, 8700 km from the 
receiver at Slough, England, it was found that the 
strongest ray arrived predominately at angles of 7° 
+2° except during the summer when signal levels 
were too low to record. Similar measurements on a 
7200-km path between Kirkee, India, and Slough 
showed that the predominate angles of arrival of the 
strongest ray were, during winter 7}4° +2° and during 
summer 5° +2°. Frequently, angles of 3 to 4° were 
observed on both paths; however, as the authors 
point out, very low angles of elevation were discrim- 
inated against by both the receiving and transmitting 
antennas. 

Occasional oral reports tend to suggest that certain 
long distance HF circuits which have terminals with 
low radiation-angle antennas provide extraordinarily 
good signal reception over periods of time greatly 
exceeding that normally expected. 











To provide a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between signal characteristics and antenna radi- 
ation angle a long-distance cw radio experiment was 
undertaken, the results of which are presented here. 


2. Experimental Arrangement 


Through the cooperation of the United States 
Information Agency a ew radio signal at a frequency 
of 20.06 Me/s was transmitted from a Voice of 
America station in Munich, Germany on a 24-hour- 
a-day, 5-days-a-week schedule. The Munich signal 
was received at sites in the vicinity of Boulder, 
Colorado and at the National Bureau of Standards 
Sterling, Virginia Field Station, near Washington, 
D.C., on antennas having different effective heights 
and radiation angles. Great-circle distances from 
Munich to the receiving sites are: to Boulder 8400 
km (5200 miles) and to Sterling 6800 km (4200 miles). 


2.1. Transmitting Antennas 


Voice of America communication commitments 
made it necessary to alternate transmission of the 
20-Me/s signal between two rhombic antennas which 
were not quite identical although both were aimed 
on a bearing of 295°. One rhombic antenna desig- 
nated as 6E was used during the period 0000-0700 
m.s.t. and the second antenna designated as 2W was 
used for the remainder of a 24-hour period with the 
exception of the period 0700-0800 m.s.t. during which 
time transmitter maintenance was performed and no 
signal was transmitted. 

The bearing of Sterling from Munich is 297° and 
the antenna beam maximum at 295° was thus 
oriented nearly along the propagation path. The 
bearing of Boulder from Munich, however, is 316°, 
21° off the main lobe direction. Fortunately, how- 
ever, each of the rhombics produced strong side 
lobes approximately in the direction of Boulder. 

Utilizing Foster’s stereographic representation 
method for obtaining rhombic antenna patterns [4], 
it was calculated, at the frequency of operation, that 
the elevation of lobe maximum for the bearing of 
295° was 10.5° for antenna 2W and 12° for antenna 
6E with antenna 2W having approximately 1.1 db 
greater gain. In a similar manner it was found that 
a side lobe of antenna 2W was produced at a bearing 
of 317° and elevation of 16° while antenna 6E had a 
side lobe on a bearing of 315° elevated 12° above the 
horizon. The side lobe of antenna 6E provided a 
signal approximately 2.9 db greater than that of 
antenna 2W. 


2.2. Receiving Antennas 


Receiving antennas used at Boulder were half-wave 
horizontal dipoles with a reflector and were matched 
into a 50-ohm transmission line. The reflector was 
used to minimize the effect of signals coming in from 
the back side of the aatenna due to reflections from 
nearby mountains. In all, five receiving antennas 
were used at Boulder and the height advantage of 





nearby mesas was used where possible to provide 
effective antenna heights ranging from 50 to 985 ft. 
The elevation angles of the first lobe from these 
antennas at the signal frequency were calculated to 
range from 0.7 to 15.6°._ Table 1 shows the effective 
height and calculated radiation angle for the Boulder 
antennas which are designated in order of ascending 
height as 1B through 5B. 

At the Sterling receiving site three identical half- 
wave dipole antennas, again matched into a 50-ohm 
transmission line, were installed at different heights 
on a 320 ft tower. Effective heights and calculated 
radiation angles for these antennas which are desig- 
nated as 1S, 2S, and 3S are also tabulated in table 1. 
Antennas with radiation angles as low as those pro- 
vided by antennas 4B and 5B at Boulder were not 
employed at Sterling because of the great tower 
height required. 

Double conversion heterodyned receivers with 
mechanical filters in the second IF stage which 
limited the receiver bandwidth to 800 c/s were used 
and the AVC signal level was recorded. 

Fading rate recorders were used in conjunction 
with the receivers during a portion of the recording 
period at both the Sterling and Boulder receiver 
locations. A discussion of the recorders is provided 
in ref. [5]. 


3. Experimental Results 
3.1. Signal Strength, Munich-Boulder 


Monthly median values of the signal strength in 
dbw (decibels above 1 watt) received on each of the 
five antennas at Boulder are shown in figures 1 
through 4 for the months March through June of 
1959. Also shown are the times during which the 
signal frequency exceeded the predicted value of 
MUF as obtained from CRPL Series D information. 
The median values shown here represent signal 
power; i.e., the noise power level, which was deter- 
mined during a 5-min period each hour when the 
transmitter was off, has been subtracted from the 
median value of signal-plus-noise power measured 
in the same hour. 

It may be observed in figures 1 to 4 that the re- 
ceived signal strength, at a common distance from 
the transmitter, is dependent in some manner upon 
the radiation angle of the receiving antenna but ittis 
also evident that no single radiation angle always 
provides a signal of greatest amplitude. In March 
and April it may be seen that the antenna with the 














TABLE 1. 
Boulder Antenna Height | Radiation Angle 
| | 
| ft | deg 
1B 50 15.6 
2B 135 | 5.2 
3B 310 | 2.3 
4B 485 | 1.4 
5B 985 0.7 
Sterling Antenna 
1S 50 15.6 
2S 150 4.7 
38 312 2. 
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Ficure 1. Hourly median signal strength, Munich-Boulder, 


March 1959. 
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Figure 2. Hourly median signal strength, Munich-Boulder, 
April 1959. 
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Ficure 3. Hourly median signal strength, Munich-Boulder, 
May 1959. 
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FicgurRE 4. Hourly median signal sirength, Munich-Boulder, 
June 1959. 


highest radiation angle, 1B, received a signal of 
greater strength than the other antennas during a 
substantial portion of the period when the predicted 
value of MUF exceeded the signal frequency but 
that it generally produced the lowest signal level at 
other times of the day. In May and June this same 
antenna usually provided the weakest signal through- 
out the entire day. Another feature which may be 
noted is that the separation between signal levels 
received by the various antennas is greater in May 
and June than it is in the earlier two months with 
higher signal intensities prevailing on the lower 
radiation-angle antennas. These results suggest: 
(a) That a seasonal change in the angle of arrival of 
the signal on this path, progressing from higher angles 
toward lower angles, occurs as the ionosphere makes 
the transition from winter to summer conditions and 
(b) that angles of arrival, even under winter iono- 
spheric conditions, in the period somewhat beyond the 
predicted MUF (monthly median) are substantially 
lower than they are during the period when the signal 
frequency is less than that of the predicted MUF. 

To enable a better comparison of the relative 
merit of each antenna to be made, figures 5 and 6 
are presented. These show a portion of the signal- 
strength time-distribution curve for each antenna 
during the 4-month period March through June. 
Figure 5 shows the results of all data, irrespective 
of time of day, while the curves in figure 6 were 
obtained by using data only from those periods of 
time when the predicted MUF value was less than 
the signal frequency. In each of the figures it is 
evident that the antenna with the highest of the five 
radiation angles, 1B, received the weakest signal for 
any particular percent of time. The data for anten- 
nas 2B and 3B tend to group together and show a 
signal level approximately 5 db higher than that of 
antenna 1B for a comparable percentage of time. 
The signal levels received on the two antennas with 
the lowest radiation angles, 4B and 5B, similarly 
tend to group together and are 10 db, or more, 
higher than those from antenna 1B. 
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The results found here meet that over a sub- 
stantial proportion of time a large amount of energy 
arrives at low angles, perhaps on the order of a 
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Ficure 7. Hourly median signal strength, Munich-Sterling, 
May, June, July 1959. 


degree or so. This fact is interesting particularly 
when it is noted that an optimum angle of radiation 
for this path, based upon a 3-hop geometrical mode 
and a 300-km ionospheric height, is 6°. It also may 
be remarked that the increase in received signal 
strength on the antennas with low-radiation angles 
occurred even though the major portion of energy 
from the transmitting antenna was radiated at fairly 
high angles of 12 to 16°. 


3.2. Signal Strength, Munich-Sterling 


On the shorter path between Munich and Sterling, 
Virginia, signal levels in dbw were recorded during 
a two and one-half month period from the middle 
of May through July 1959. The hourly median 
signal strength recorded on the antennas 15, 2S, and 
35 for this period are shown in figure 7. 

CRPL Series D predictions for the May-July 
recording period indicated that normal F-layer prop- 
agation for the path was expected between the hours 
1300 to 1800 m.s.t., approximately, and was limited 
to this short interval because of F-layer conditions 
at the western control point, 2000 km from the 
receiving terminals where low MUF values existed. 
In figure 7 it may be seen that the strongest signals, 
on all antennas, were received during this period 
when F-layer propagation could have existed. 

Predictions also indicated that radio propagation 
over this path was expected nearly 100 percent of 
the time between the hours of 0400 to 1800 m.s.t. 
via sporadic # at the western end of the path in 
conjunction with F2 or sporadic-F reflections at the 
Munich end of the path. The sloping plateau of 
the median curves in figure 7 extends over a length 
of time corresponding approximately to that when 
propagation was predicted and during this time it 
may be observed that median signal levels on all 
antennas were comparable. 

During the period of time when predictions indi- 
cated propagation would not be expected, 1800 to 
0400 m.s.t., it was observed, except during periods 
of ionospheric disturbances, that signals, although 
considerably lower in amplitude than those received 
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during the predicted propagation period but. still 
well above noise level, were received nearly all the 
time on all three antennas. In figure 7 it may be 
seen that higher median signal levels were received 
by the two lower radiation-angle antennas during 
this period than were received by the high radiation- 
angle antenna, 1S, even though a significantly greater 
amount of power is transmitted at the high angle. 
A comparison of the relative merit of the three 
Sterling antennas is provided in figure 8 where a 
portion of the signal-strength time-distribution 
curves are shown. Here, as in the case of the longer 
propagation path between Munich and Boulder, 
lower radiation-angle antennas received signals of 
greater strength a substantial portion of the time. 
More than 50 percent of the time, hourly median 
signal levels received at radiation angles of 2.3° 
were about 5 db greater than those received at an 
angle of 15°. An interesting result to note in com- 
paring figures 5 and 8 is the tendency toward a 
5-db difference in median signal level recorded with 
antennas 1S and 38S as well as 1B and 3B where 
each pair have corresponding radiation angles at 
the terminus of the 6800-km and 8400-km paths. 


3.3. Signal Fading Rates 


To ascertain whether marked differences in the 
fading characteristic of the received signal due to 
antenna height variations existed, two fading rate 
recorders were utilized in conjunction with certain 
antennas from the middle of May through July 1959. 
One meter was used at Boulder to record the fading 
of the signals received on antennas 3B and 4B, 
alternating from one to the other at 24-hr intervals. 
A second meter was used at the Sterling site alter- 
nating between the signal received on the three 
antennas in sequence at 24-hr intervals. 

Distribution curves of the fading rate of the 
received signal obtained from these measurements 
are shown in figure 9 where it may be observed that 
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Ficure 8. Percent of time signal exceeds abscissa, May, June, 
July 1959, Munich-Sterling. 
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Figure 9. Percent of time fading rate less than ordinate, May, 
June, July 1959. 
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during much of the time little difference in the 
fading rate of signals received on antennas with 
different radiation angles occurs. For some 20 
percent of the time, however, a difference of 1 ¢/s or 
greater in fading rates, apparently associated with 
antenna radiation angles, is evident. 

In figure 9 it is apparent that the signals received 
at Boulder faded at higher rates than did those re- 
ceived at Sterling. This is again indicated in figure 
10 where curves comparing the median value and 
range of fade rate as a function of signal intensity for 
antennas 3S and 3B, which have the same radiation 
angles at Sterling and Boulder respectively, are shown. 
The signal received at Boulder, in addition to having 
a higher fade rate, generally shows a greater varia- 
ability of fade rate than does the Sterling signal at 
corresponding signal intensities. 


3.4. Magnetic Storms 


During the period of time in which the Munich 
signal was recorded several magnetic storms occurred 
which provided an opportunity to observe the signal 
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Figure 11. Signal strength variation, June 11, 1959. 


characteristics in relationship to antenna radiation 
angles when the ionosphere was in a disturbed 
condition. 

An outstanding example of low radiation-angle 
advantage is shown in figure 11 where hourly median 
signal intensities received on the Sterling and 
Boulder antennas are given for a 24-hr period on 
June 11, 1959 during which time a moderate intensity 
magnetic storm began abruptly at 0210 m.s.t. and 
ended shortly after 1500 m.s.t. Disturbed iono- 
spheric conditions associated with the magnetic 
storm caused, at one time or another, total loss of 
the signal on all antennas at Boulder but a salient 
feature to be observed here is the differing lengths 
of time this occurred on the various antennas. 
While all antennas show a marked reduction in 
signal strength during the first few hours after the 
storm onset, with the highest radiation-angle anten- 
nas, 1B and 2B, showing the greatest signal reduc- 
tion of all antennas at 0600 m.s.t., signal strengths 
were, by 0800 m.s.t., up to levels near the monthly 
median values. Following this, a decline in signal 
intensities occurred which resulted in the loss of 
signals on antennas 1B, 2B, and 3B by 1100 m.s.t. 
Antennas 4B and 5B did not suffer a loss of signa\ 
at this time although intensities were 15 db or more 
below the monthly median values. In the ensuing 
9-hr period no Munich signal was evident on antenna 
1B. In the same period antennas 2B and 3B did 
not receive any signal for a total time of 6 hr while 
antennas 4B and 5B did not receive a detectable 
signal for a total period of 4 hr. During this 
storm signal strengths at Sterling were, at times, 
as much as 25 to 30 db below the corresponding 
monthly median values but as may be observed 
in figure 11 the lowest radiation-angle antenna, 35, 
received signals that were at least 5 db greater than 
those received on the other two Sterling antennas. 
Thus, during this storm, and as was generally ob- 
served during other storms, signals received on 
antennas with the lowest radiation angles were 
deteriorated the least, on both the 6800-km and 
8400-km paths. 








4. Discussion of Results 
4.1. Diurnal and Seasonal Trends 


In long-distance high-frequency radio transmis- 
sion, daytime propagation by the F2 layer is charac- 
terized by a relatively large number of F2 hops. 
This period would have the highest angle modes and 
would explain why the higher angle antennas gave 
the strongest signals at Boulder in March and April. 
For sufficiently high operating frequencies there will 
be a time somewhat before noon over the path and 
again after noon, when the smallest number of 
geometrical F2 modes will prevail. Before that 
time in the morning and after that time in the evening 
waves will arrive by means of combinations of low- 
angle F2 modes with scatter or sporadic £, or 
multiple sporadic-E hops plus perhaps some scatter- 
ing or layer tilt mode. Frequently the arriving 
modes will be nongreat-circle modes. All of these 
modes are inherently low-angle modes and would 
explain the fact that the signals arriving outside the 
hours when the operating frequency exceeds the F2 
path MUF are low-angle signals. 

In May and June the low-angle modes received at 
Boulder were strongest even during the hours when 
the MUF exceeded the operating frequency. This 
phenomenon is probably explicable by the fact that 
the increased incidence of sporadic EF in May and 
June increased the number of possible low-angle 
mode combinations. 

The Sterling data were obtained during a period 
of high incidence of sporadic EF. In this case during 
the hours when the operating frequency was below 
the predicted F2 MUF all three Sterling antennas 
(corresponding to the lowest three at Boulder) gave 
approximately equal responses, as distinguished from 
the fact that for the same season the lower angle 
antennas were giving stronger responses at Boulder. 
As the path length increases, the number of possible 
low-angle modes increases hence, the greater response 
at the low angles at Boulder during a season when 
there could be low-angle daytime modes. 

Since responses at angles are tied to specific modes 
there are some irregularities in the curves. Thus, 
even when the trends are toward low angles the very 
lowest-angle antenna does not always have the 
largest response, as the curves show. 

It is interesting to note that the median signal- 
strength curves (figs. 1 to 4 and 7) do not show a 
discontinuity which could be identified as a true 
MUF failure but rather they show a relatively 
smooth transition from high-signal levels during the 
day to lower levels in the evening hours and rising 
again in the early morning hours. On the Munich- 
Sterling path it was observed that a good signal was 
received over a 24-hr period, on all three antennas, 
nearly all of the time during the recording period. 
A similar result at the higher antenna terminals of 
the Munich-Boulder path was observed on many 
occasions. Commonly used MUF prediction meth- 
ods would not have led one to expect these results. 
In view of the need for greater efficiency in usage 
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of the radio spectrum it would seem most desirable 
tbat effort be made toward extending prediction 
capabilities in order that well designed communica- 
tion systems might make use of the signals which 
are received beyond the time of conventional MUF 
failure. 


4.2. Strength of Low-Angle Modes 


It is surprising at first glance that although the 
transmitting antenna had a main-lobe radiation angle 
which was high for both propagation paths the low- 
angle responses were greater so much of the day. 
In one instance for the Munich-Sterling path, the 
expected field strength at 1700 m.s.t. for a 4-hop F2 
mode was compared to that of a 2-hop F2 mode. 
The time chosen here corresponds to that when the 
maximum median signal levels were obtained at 
Sterling (fig. 7) and when ionospheric absorption 
over the path was low but the F2 mode of propaga- 
tion still possible. The 4-hop F2 mode is regarded 
as a typical high-angle mode (14° radiation angle 
for a 300-km layer height) and the 2-hop F2 a typical 
low-angle mode (2.5°). Using the method of Rawer 
[6], which includes the effects of focusing due to a 
curved earth and ionosphere, it was determined that 
the low-angle mode should be about 6 db stronger 
than the high-angle one if an isotropic transmitting 
antenna were assumed. However, in the practical 
case with the transmitting rhombic described in sec- 
tion 2 above, the directivity at a 2.5° radiation angle 
is lower than that at 14° by more than 10 db [7]. 
The low-angle mode signal would thus have been 
expected to be at least 3 db lower than that of the 
high-angle mode and yet the actual results (fig. 7) 
indicated that the median value of the signal re- 
ceived on the low-angle antenna was 3 db greater 
than that received on the high-angle antenna. This 
leads to the qualified conclusion then, that the low- 
angle transmission mode is more efficient than the 
high-angle one. The qualified in this case refers to 
the fact that there were not identical antennas at the 
two terminals. 

The fact that the total received power at the low 
angles was so frequently comparable to or actually 
greater than at the high angles indicates that there 
may have been a larger number of these low-angle 
modes. The signal strengths recorded on the various 
antennas actually provide a comparison of the square 
of the sum of amplitudes of groups of modes at one 
range of angles with that for another range. Pulse 
patterns for long-distance propagation showing the 
presence of numerous low-angle modes appear in a 
paper by Silberstein [8]. 


4.3. Fading 


a. Variation With Antenna Radiation Angle 


The relationship between radiation angle and the 
fade rate of the received signal is not made clear 
from the data for, when the fade-rate distribution 
curves of the Sterling antennas are not coincident 
(fig. 9) the rate of fading of the signal received by 





antenna 2S, with a radiation angle intermediate 
between those of antennas 1S and 3S, tends to be 
1 to 3 ¢/s lower than that found on the other two 
antennas. Signals with the highest fading rate were 
received on the antenna with the highest radiation 
angle. Data for the two Boulder antennas, 3B and 
4B, indicate that slightly higher fading rates are 
found for the signals received by the antenna with 
the lower of the two-radiation angles. In making 
this latter comparison, however, it should be noted 
that the radiation angles of these antennas are both 
relatively low so that a direct comparison between 
fade rates at high and low angles is not available 
here. In general it would appear that no significant 
deterioration of signal quality, because of fading- 
rate differences due to antenna radiation angles alone, 
would be expected. 


b. Differences in Fading Between Boulder and Sterling Paths 


The greater degree of variability and higher fade 
rate found in the signals recorded at Boulder as com- 
pared with those recorded at similar radiation angles 
at Sterling may be attributable to the difference of 
the radio paths in the ionosphere. It is well known 
that radio signals received on paths which intercept 
the auroral zone are frequently characterized by 
rapid signal fading and doppler frequency shifts. 
The Munich-Boulder great-circle path traverses the 
region of maximum auroral activity twice whereas 
the Munich-Sterling path does not come much closer 
than 1000 km to the auroral zone. The signals 
arriving over the former path would then be ex- 
pected to show, on the average, higher fade rates 
than those arriving over the latter path. 


4.4. Behavior During a Magnetic Disturbance 


An example of low radiation-angle advantage ob- 
served during an ionospheric disturbance was pre- 
sented in section 3.4. Whether the results obtained 
here and during a few additional storms which oc- 
curred during the recording period are generally valid 
will require further investigation. However, the 
limited amount of data of this type does indicate that 
the length of time during which signals are depressed 
in strength, or lost entirely, increases as the radiation 
angle of the antenna increases. The time of signal 
intensity reduction on the various antennas may 
differ by as little as a few minutes up to a time of 
several hours. 

During ionospheric disturbances great changes in 
the layer heights occur, the /2 layer often rising to 
heights well above the normal ones. Considerable 
stratification of the region also occurs. In the auroral 
zones, ionization capable of reflecting higher fre- 
quency radio waves than normal is produced in the F 
region also during disturbances. 

The above ionospheric changes probably all tend 
to provide, for the longer paths, more low-angle 
propagation modes. This may explain why antennas 
with low radiation angles suffer less signal deteriora- 
tion from increased ionospheric absorption occurring 
as a result of the effects accompanying a magnetic 
storm than do those with high-angle response. 
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Although it is known that transmission over paths 
that lie, even in part, in the auroral zones are subject 
to a greater degree of irregularity than are transmis- 
sions over other paths, little is known, qualitatively, 
about auroral-zone absorption in general. The ob- 
servations made during the course of this experiment 
when ionospheric storms occurred, while not capable 
of providing qualitative results, do indicate that a 
greater increase in the amount of absorption on the 
path traversing the auroral zone was produced as a 
result of a storm than there was on the path not 
passing through the auroral zone. The greater sensi- 
tivity to disturbance of the former path is evident in 
comparing the results at Boulder and Sterling in 
figure 11. 

5. Recommendations 


The data presented earlier indicates, for long-dis- 
tance HF circuits, that low radiation-angle antennas 
appear to be advantageous. Certain factors require 
additional investigation, however, before categorical 
confirmation of the indicated trend may be asserted. 
As an example, it is to be noted that antennas with 
wide horizontal beam widths were utilized in this 
experiment and the results may then only be appli- 
cable when antennas with this characteristic are used 
if a large component of the received signal arrives on 
bearings differing greatly from that of the great 
circle path. Communication systems typically use 
high-gain antennas and thus have reduced horizontal 
beam widths. This suggests that observations of the 
azimuthal, as well as further vertical, direction of 
arrival be made with direction-finding equipment ca- 
pable of measuring signals which arrive at low angles. 
Pulsed signal studies also would be most desirable to 
aid in understanding by which modes radio waves 
arrive at various vertical angles and how these vary 
diurnally and seasonally. 

A factor of some importance which needs to be in- 
vestigated is whether better system operation would 
result if low radiation-angle antennas were used for 
both transmitting and receiving. In view of the 
results found above this might be an expected result, 
yet it is not assured. 


6. Summary 


Observations of a HF ew radio signal which after 
propagating over east-west paths 6800 km and 8400 
km in length were received on antennas having dif- 
ferent vertical-plane radiation angles indicate that 
very low radiation-angle antennas may be advanta- 
geous for use in long-distance communication sys- 
tems. Over a period of several months, wide hori- 
zontal beam width antennas with vertical radiation 
angles of less than 2° provided, on the average, sig- 
nals nearly 10 db stronger than those received on an 
antenna with a radiation angle of 15° and antennas 
with radiation angles in the range 2 to 5° provided 
signals about 5 db greater than the latter antenna. 








For a given system threshold a substantial increase in 
the amount of time a circuit may be operated is pro- 
vided by the use of very low radiation-angle antennas. 
These results were obtained even though little power 
was radiated at low angles from the transmitting 
antenna and even for paths where ray theory indi- 
cates that higher angles are required for optimum 
propagation. 

Data indicated that little difference in the fading 
rate of the signal received at various radiation angles 
was to be expected. Higher fading rates of the signal 
received over the longer path were recorded and it 
was concluded that this was most probably caused 
because the radio wave path traversed the auroral 
zone over the longer path whereas it did not on the 
shorter path. 

A limited amount of data obtained during the 
occurrence of magnetic storms suggests that radio 
signals are degraded a shorter period of time when 
received on low radiation-angle antennas than if 
high radiation angles are used. 


Without the close cooperation of Mr. George 
Jacobs of the United States Information Agency and 
the personnel of the Voice of America station at 
Munich, Germany, this experiment could not have 
been performed. Their able services are gratefully 
acknowledged. Considerable support for this pro- 
gram was also provided by the U.S. Army Signal 
Engineering Agency. The author is indebted also 
to A. R. Mitz, M. W. Woodward, R. C. Peck, and 
L. H. Tveten for their assistance in installing and 
maintaining the receiving equipment, to A. E. 
Smith and K. L. Phillips for aid in data scaling, and 
to R. Silberstein for his constructive discussions 
concerning the experiment and interpretation of the 
results. 
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Graphical Determination of Radio Ray Bending in an 
Exponential Atmosphere * 
C. F. Pappas, L. E. Vogler, and P. L. Rice 


(August 11, 1960) 


This paper presents a simple engineering method for calculating the amount of bending 


undergone by a radio ray passing through an exponential model atmosphere. 


For any 


initial takeoff angle and for values of the surface refractivity ranging from 200 to 450, the 
bending angle tr may be determined as a function of height above the earth’s surface, using 


a few grapbs and a few calculations. 
at the end of the paper. 


1. Introduction 


The course of a radiofrequency electromagnetic 
wave traveling through the atmosphere is altered 
by variations of the atmospheric index of refraction, 
n. These variations, due to changes in vapor 
pressure, air pressure and temperature, are extremely 
complex in detail; however, mathematical models of 
refraction can be constructed which represent an 
average picture of the variations. This paper con- 
siders an “exponential”? model (the CRPL Expo- 
nential Reference Atmosphere [1]'), in which the 
refractivity (n—1) 10° decreases exponentially with 
height, causing the radio wave to be bent away from 
its initial direction. The amount of bending is 
measured by the refraction angle, 7, and is impor- 
tant in such problems as the accurate determination 
by radar of the range and height of flying objects, 
the location of extra-terrestrial radio noise sources 
in radio astronomy, and the analysis of radio com- 
munication systems. 

Mathematically, 7 may be expressed in the follow- 
ing integral form [2,3] 


n 
7=—COs of ' (dn[n){(nr/noro)?—cos? 8)-/? (1) 
a) 


where n is the atmospheric index of refraction, 
is the value of n at the surface of the earth and 7, 
1, and 6 are defined in figure 1. The CRPL Expo- 
nential Reference Atmosphere is characterized by 
an index of refraction of the form 


n=1+ (np—1)e-¢e* 


where ce, is the decay constant and hf is the altitude 
above the surface of the earth. For this model at- 
mosphere eq (1) is not integrable in closed form; it 
can be expanded in series, but the resulting expres- 
sion is quite complicated for hand calculations. A 
numerical integration method has been used to com- 





*Contribution from Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau 
of Standards, Boulder, Colorado. : 
! Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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Indications of the accuracy of the method are given 


pute values of 7 by Bean and Thayer; these are listed 
inreference 1. This method is only practical through 
the use of a large scale computer. 

It might be noted that when 6 is large 7 may be 
calculated by a formula which is quite simple and 
very accurate [4]: 


y— l aed , 
—(“—) ctnd(1—e ce) (radians) . (2) 
0 


However, for small 6) no simple expression is avail- 
able for calculations; thus, an engineering method 
was developed to provide a quick and _ practical 
means to obtain 7 in this case. This method has the 
added advantage over the tables in ref [1] in that 
the N, of 7 is not limited to those listed. 





tp 


FicurE 1. Geometry of radio-ray refraction. 






2. Calculation of 7, 















The approximation of 7 is denoted by 7,; the 
formula is given by 
, j he 
Ta=f (no) cos Age?" TP © (3) 


where the terms are explained as follows: 


T,—=the bending approximation in milliradians. 

f(n)=read from figure 2 for a given N,. If more 

accuracy is desired, this value can be 
computed by 


sin)=| (5) (=) @—1) | x10, 


No= the index of refraction at the earth’s surface. 
k=the effective earth’s radius factor. 
N,=the surface refractivity. 
6)=the initial elevation angle expressed in milli- 
radians. 
hm=the height above the surface of the earth in 
meters. 
qg=read from figure 3 for a given h,, and 6p. 
B=read from figure 4 or 5 for a given h», and 6p. 
p=a correction factor for N, which is read from 
figure 6 for a given N,. 
C=a height correction factor which is obtained 
from figure 7 for a given hy». 





200 250 300 350 400 450 


Ns 





FiGURE 2. f(no) versus Ng. 









Two examples of the computation of 7, are in- 
cluded to illustrate the use of the 7, formula. One 
example is for an N, of 252.9 and the second is an 
example using an N, of 404.9 in which the pC correc- 
tion factor has an effect. 


Example 1. (Calculation of 7, with N,< 344.5) 


Given: N,=252.9 
6=40 milliradians 


| h a“ 500 meters 
| Find: r2=f(no) cos Age! +76 
| 
| 


COS I= .99920 


(fig. 2) 


q=.0385 (fig. 3) 

B=.00077 (fic. 4) 
Bf (1) =.0077 

p=0 (fig. 6) 

io 


T,==.39 milliradians 
7=.38 milliradians? 


| 
| eBI no) 2C— 1.0077 
Example 2. (Calculation of 7, with N,>344.5) 
Given: N,=404.9 
6)=200 milliradians 
h»=30 meters 


Find: ta=f(N) cos boge?!"0 +?¢ 
fn) =24.70 
COS O)== .98007 
q=.000472 
B=.00117 


(fig. 2) 
(fig. 3) 
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FIGURE 3. q versus hy. 
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2 Obtained by numerical integration. 
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Ficure 5. B versus hn. 


Bf(no) = .0289 


p=.30 (fig. 6) 
C=—.125 (fig. 7) 


pC'= — .0375 
Bf(no) + pC= — .0086 
ePl(no) +7C — 9914 
Ta=.0113 milliradians 
7=.0113 milliradians? 





Figure 6. N, correction factor. 
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FicurE 7. Height correction factor. 


3. Derivation of 7, formula 


By plotting 7 versus hf for many different values of 
6) and no, it was decided that the simplest form that 
could be assumed for 7 to obtain the accuracy desired 
was 

t=f (No) cos Oye4 + Bin) (4) 


The range of N, considered lies between 200 and 450 
since values outside this range rarely occur in actual 
practice. 

Using two values of N,, 200 and 344.5, and 7’s 
obtained by the numerical integration procedure of 





ref [1], a least squares fit of 
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In CEs, 


was made to obtain values of A and B for a given 
h, and 6. 


Values of e4, denoted by g, were computed and 
graphed for h,, and given 6) (see fig. 3). The B 
values were also plotted versus h,, for given 4 (see 
figs.4 and 5). It may be noted that g and B are not 
graphed for height values less than 10 m; at the 
upper range of height, a limit for g and B is ap- 
proached and reached for a given 4. 

Using the A and B values it was found that for 
an N, greater than 344.5 a correction factor was 
needed to modify ge 2/0) (or e4+*s(%)) so that the 
In (r/f(mo) Cos A) and, consequently, the 7 error were 
within an acceptable range. The height correction 
C was obtained from the difference between In 
(r/f(mo) cos 6) and ge ®/™) for an WN, of 450 and 
plotted for graphical use (see fig. 7). Through fur- 
ther calculations and comparisons the relationship 
of N, to the height correction C was determined for 
N, greater than 344.5, and less than 450. This re- 
lationship was the basis for the N, correction p which 
was plotted versus N, (see fig. 6). Inclusion of this 
additional correction element results in an expression 
geBi(m)+PC for an N, greater than 344.5. Since p 
equals zero when N, is less than or equal to 344.5, 


Ta=f (M) COSI) geBim)+PC 


becomes the general form for the simplified calcula- 
tion of r. 


4. Accuracy of r, Method 


In checking out the simplified calculation method 
various 7, were compared with values of the CRPL 
exponential reference atmosphere 7 for the same h,, 
and 6p. 
smallest absolute error at the lower heights and 
smaller N,. The largest errors calculated were for 
N, of 450, the maximum absolute error being 0.53 
milliradians, with a maximum relative error of 6.8 
percent. 

Below is a table of computed values which gives 
indication of the range of absolute and percent error 
for several values of N;. It will be noted that error 
values for an N, of 200 and 344.5 were not included 
in this list since these values of N, were used for the 
least squares fit and were considered to have less 
error than the JN, listed. 

Only error values for 7, greater than 1.0 milli- 
radian were (arbitrarily) included in table 1. For 
t, less than 1.0 milliradian the absolute error is 
quite low, but the percent error can be high since 7, 
is so small. This can give a somewhat distorted 


picture since a small 7, may have an error of only 
0.0001 milliradian and still be in error by greater 
than 3 percent. 


Of the values computed 7, showed the | 
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TaBLeE 1.—Range of error for rz >1.0 mr 








N; | Range of abso- | Range of percent 
lute error 





252.9 | 0.0006 to 0.0739 0.01% to 2.11% 


313.0 0 to .0918 0 tol 9% 
377.2 0013 to . 1507 .01% to 1. 538% 
404. 9 0 to .2539 0 to 1. 86% 


450.0] .0024to .5313 22% to 6.79% 








5. Explanation of Symbols 


B=figures 4 and 5. 
C=height correction factor; figure 7, 
c,=decay constant; see ref [1], 

Ff (no) =figure 2, 


{3} 0] 


h=altitude above the surface of the earth, 





h,»=altitude above the surface of the earth in 
meters, 


k=effective earth’s radius factor 
No 
No—ToCe(Mo— 1)” 
n=atmospheric index of refraction 
=1+(m—1)e~°* (CRPL Exponential 
Reference Atmosphere), 





No=index of refraction at the earth’s surface 


=n(h=0), 


N,=surface refractivity 
= (no—1) X 108, 


p=N, correction factor; figure 6, 


¢=angle at center of the earth (see fig. 1) 
=6@+ T—O. 


g=figure 3, 
r=radial distance from the center of the earth, 


‘o=distance from the center to the surface of the 
earth, 


7=bending 
ny ; | 
=—cos oof (dnJn) [ (nr/nor)?—cos?6,]~!/? 
No 
7,=bending approximation in milliradians, 
=f(no) cos 4 qd eBI(no) +pe 


6=local elevation angle 


_, (Mo COS 8, : 
=Ccos 1 (Men ces (using Snell’s law) 


6)=initial elevation or takeoff angle. 
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A Formula For Radio Ray Refraction in An Exponential 
Atmosphere’ 


G. D. Thayer 


(October 27, 1960) 


A formula for the radio ray refraction angle, 7, is derived by integration of the approx- 
imate differential equation for the case where the refractivity, (n— 1) X 10°, decreases expo- 


nentially with height above the surface of a smooth, spherical earth. 


The solution is in 


terms of the widely tabulated exponential and error functions, and is accurate to within 
4 percent over the useful range of the variables employed. 


1. Background 


In problems where the direction of radio propaga- 
tion is important, e.g., tracking radar, it is convenient 
to be able to compute the refraction of radio rays as 
they pass through the atmosphere. Assuming that 
the refractive index, n, is a function only of height 
above the surface of a smooth, spherical earth, the 
usual integral for the ray refraction angle, usually 
called the ‘‘bending’’, 7, is [1, 2]? 


i. | me cos Oo|dN/dh\dh< 10~° 

al ia’ i ee” heer ee 1/2? 
' { sin *y+2_2(N,—N) COS 70) X 1o-* } 
0 


(1) 





where h, is the “target” height to which the bending 
is to be calculated, N is the radio refractivity, 
(n—1)X10°, with N, the surface value, and 4 is the 
initial elevation angle of the radio ray. The geom- 
etry involved in the problem is shown on figure 1. 

The integral (1) is to be evaluated under the 
assumption that 


N=N, exp {—ch}, (2) 
where ¢ is a constant determining the gradient of 
N with respect to height; this is the exponential 


model atmosphere recently recommended for inter- 
national use by the CCIR [3]. 


2. Development 


The integral (1) with N given by eq (2) is put 


in readily integrable form by means of the 
approximation 
N,X10-*{1—exp {—ch}]~yh (3) 


made where N,—N appears in the denominator of 





' Contribution from Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau 


of Standards, Boulder, Colo. q 
? Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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(1). The parameter y is defined by 


N,X10-*[1—exp {—cH}] 
H 





»0<H<h, 


where H is an effective integration height which was 
determined from published tabulations of refraction 
variables in model atmospheres of exponential form 
14] for @=0, and is given by 





H=4.75 [exp {—0.01158cN,}][1—exp {—ch,}]. (4) 


With (3), the integral for + 
atmosphere is approximated by 


in an exponential 


exp {—ch}dh 


h, 
r~ceN,X10-* cos { vee - 
” { sin 0, +2h | -—y COS ‘a | 
\ 


RADIO RAY ~ 





Ficure 1. Geometry of radio ray refraction. 











The change of variable: 
2(h) =~ 22+ ch, 


> _ckro sin 74 


<9— 5 
where 
1 
k=——____——» 
1—yr'p COS* Oy 
results in: 
ea hr) ; 

r= N,X10-® cos 694 2ckro exp { 23} |. exp {—2?} dz. 


This can be given in terms of the error function, [5] 
"2 

| eC dt, 
0 


r= N,X107* cos 6) y ck exp { 23} 
lerf {2 


9 
erf (x) =—= 
\T 


as: 


(hz) }—erf {z}], (6) 
where 77/2, 7» in kilometers, has been absorbed as a 
factor of 100 in the constant 107' 

Equation (6) has the following form for the 
total bending, h,=70 km: 


case of 


t(h,> ©)» N,X1074 cos 0 ck exp { 22}[1—erf { 29} ], (7) 


which reduces to an interestingly short form for @=0, 


t(h,—> oo , A=0) ~N;X107*, ch. 


3. Accuracy of the Solution 


Equation (6) approximates the true value of 7 with 
increasing accuracy as the initial elevation angle 
approaches 1/2; this can be shown by substituting 
the asymptotic expansion of the error function [5] in 
eq (7), with the result that 


] 3 


9D ~2 ~ 
229 ZG 
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t(h,—> ©) ~N,X107* cot [3 a 





a2 


22 may be neglected 


tol 


If 2 is large enough so that 


| (approximately for 6) >0.3 radians) then the familiar 
approximation to the total bending at large elevation 
angles results [1, 2], 


t(h,> 0) = N,X10-° cot 4%, A >0.3, 


which is known to be convergent to the true value 
of 7 as 6 approaches 7/2. The extension to the 
| of hz <70 km yields similar results. 

The accuracy of eq (6), for 6<0.3 radians, has 
| been checked against published results obtained for 
the CRPL Exponential Reference Atmospheres [4]. 
The largest errors found, using (4) to obtain H, were 
about 4 percent, and these were for a profile with a 
very strong N-gradient; the largest errors for profiles 
of average N-gradient were about 1.5 percent. 

For ease of calculation H may be set constant for 
all profiles and all h,; a value of H~1 km results in 
errors no larger than about 10 percent. 

On the other hand if higher accuracy is desirable 
H may be made a function of initial elevation angle 
also; adding /(4) to the value of H as given by (4), 
where 


‘ase 
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f (A) ~ am +24 4, 


-» & in radians, 


will limit the errors to about 1 percent for the CRPL 
exponential profiles. 

In summary, eq (6) represents a relatively accurate 
and concise formulation for the ray bending in an 
exponential atmosphere. It has the advantage of 
being in terms of elementary, well-tabulated func- 
tions, and so can be easily programed for solution on 
digital or analogue computers, and in addition the 
solution is asymptotic to the correct values for large 
initial elevation angles. 
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Impedance of a Monopole Antenna With a Circular Con- 
ducting-Disk Ground System on the Suriace of a Lossy 


Half Space’ 


S. W. Maley and R. J. King 


(September 27, 1960; revised December 1, 1960) 


The base impedance of a \/4 monopole antenna with a circular conducting disk 


ground 


system on the surface of a lossy half-space is calculated as a function of disk diameter using 


three different approximate methods. 


Verifying measurements were made on a model at 


X-band frequencies by simulating the lossy half-space with a water filled tank sufficiently 


large to approximate the results expected from an infinite lossy ground. 


impedance 
impedance of the 
for the finite size of the disk. 


The measured 


values, Z, were broken up into the sum of two terms AZ and Z@ where Z®@ is the 
antenna with a perfectly conducting ground and AZ is a term which accounts 
The experimental measurements on a number of antennas 


indicate that the ratio AZ/Z@ as a function of disk diameter is nearly the same for all antennas 


measured. 


1. Introduction 


This paper presents a theoretical and experimental 
investigation of the impedance of a vertical mono- 
pole with a thin, circular, conducting disk ground 
system on the surface of a lossy half space as repre- 
sented in figure 1. The monopole impedance was 
calculated using three different methods and was 
experimentally measured for antenna heights near 
one-quarter wavelength and for a range of values of 
disk diameter. The investigation was made at 
X-band frequencies to permit the experimental work 
to be done in the laboratory under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. The lossy half space was simu- 
lated by use of a water-filled tank about 120 wave- 
lengths square. The calculated and measured values 
of impedance have been plotted on the same chart 
to permit comparison. 


2. Impedance Calculations 
2.1. Formulation of Impedance 


The base impedance of the monopole antenna 
system represented in figure 1 is calculated using 






4Z 
H 
' 
| 
MONOPOLE ANTENNA __ : 
ch a 
CIRCULAR DISK _ ie md MEDIUM NO.! ( wo, €, 
IMPERFECT et 
GROUND taped _ 
\ - \ 


MEDIUM NO. 2 ( pros €o oo) 


Figure 1. Monopole antenna with a circular conducting disk 
ground system on the surface of a lossy half-space. 





! Contribution from Engineering Experiment Station, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. The work —— here was supported by the Electronics Re- 
search Directorate of the U. S. Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 
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Comparison of the measured values of this ratio and the v 
the three different approximate methods indicate qualitative agreement. 





values calculated by 


three different approximate methods. Due to the 
symmetry of the configuration a cylindrical coordi- 
nate system is used making the field expressions 
independent of the azimuthal coordinate ¢. 

It is convenient to express the magnetic field, H, 
(r,z) in the form 


A, (r,2)=H¢ (r,2) + H3(7,2). (1) 


The superscript ‘‘o’ denotes the field that would 
exist if the a were perfectly conducting, while 
superscript ‘“‘s’” denotes the difference between the 
actual field aul the field that would exist for a 
perfectly conducting ground. We also express the 
antenna impedance Z in a similar manner: 


Z=Z°+AZ. (2) 


Here again the superscript ‘“‘’’ denotes the imped- 
ance for a perfectly conducting ground, and AZ is 
the difference between the actual impedance and the 
impedance for a perfectly conducting ground. 

As is shown by Wait and Pope, [5] 2 * the change in 
impedance, AZ, may be expressed as 


st=—> [ H (r,0) E,(r,0) 2xrdr. (3) 
TF Jo 
EH} (7,0) is given by the expression 
He pee —jk(22+r?) 
S¢=-z 2 GG L 72 2) 172° ar z)dz, (4) 
where 
P= 





In this expression, J (2) is the current in the antenna 
as a function of z, and J, is the magnitude of the 
base current. The antenna is assumed to be thin 
and therefore the antenna current may be assumed 
real and sinusoidally distributed. Thus we have 





2 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end of this paper. 
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I, 
sin 





I(2)= sin (a—kz). (5) 
Q@ 
a is given by 


a=k(h+h’), (6) 


where / is the antenna height, and h’ is a parameter 
which characterizes the top loading. Using (5) 
eq (4) may be written as follows: 

*h p—kilz? +12)! 2 

- sin (a—kz)dz. 


I re) 


Qrsin adr J, (2+r?)¥? 


H? (r,0)=— 





(7) 


The integration in eq (7) is straightforward but 
somewhat involved: the result is 


1 — jk(r2 +n?) 1/2 
_Jlo k ee 


27 sin a r 





H? (r,0)= 
— jkr hen re +h)? 
cos a—* 


é 





sin (a—kh |} (8) 


In order to evaluate eq (3), it is necessary to have 
an expression for E, (r, 0), but an exact solution for 
~. (r, 0) is not available in a useable form. There- 
fore, to obtain an answer, an approximation to £, 
(r, 0) may be used to obtain an approximate value 
for AZ. For low frequencies, Wait and Surtees [6] 
have used the approximate boundary condition 
given by 


E, (r,0) =~ —nH, (7,0) r>a 


where 


and 


“a’’ is the radius of the thin, circular conducting disk. 
Then they have used the additional approximation, 

H,(r,0)~H§(r, 0). (10) 
Approximation (10) is valid for low frequencies but 
only for small values of r. However, at low fre- 
quencies, the significant contribution to the integral 
in (3) is for low values of 7; therefore, the approxi- 
mations (9) and (10) may both be used to give the 
approximation 


E,(r,0) = —nH¢ (7,0) r>a 


r<a 


(11) 
= 9 


Another approximation suggested by Wait and 
Surtees is that given by 
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E,(r,0) ~—nF (w) H3 (7,0) r>a 


r<a 


(12) 
= © 


where F(w) is the ground-wave attenuation factor 
as given by Norton [2]. For low frequencies and 
low values of 7, (12) reduces to (11) because the 
factor F(w) is very nearly unity with a zero phase 
angle. Approximation (12) is probably a_ better 
approximation than (11) for high frequencies. 

For frequencies as high as that used in the accom- 
panying experimental investigation (10 kMe/s), it was 
felt that a good approximation for £,(7, 0) would be 


that given by 
r>a > 
r<a f. 


where £7(r, 0) is the radial component of the electric 
field at the surface of the ground for the case in 
which no disk is present. 7(r, 0) is given by Norton’s 
formula (14). 


E,(r, 0) ~E;(r, 0) 
(13) 
= (0 


2.2. Calculation of Impedance 


Norton’s formula [2] gives the tangential electric 
field at the surface of the ground for a current element 
of differential length dl, carrying a current J, and 
located a distance b, above the ground. Since this 
field is a function of b, the expression for the field will 
be written E; (r, 0, 6) to indicate this dependence. 
Norton’s formula may be written: 


7 . e7 KR 
E;(r,0,6)=—j 30 kidl [ cos v(1—R,) | 
{ sin y+u(1—w? cos’ y)'/?F (w) 


_wd-—wv cos’ y) , sin?'y 1 
[! 3 +5 +a | 


Pee eer ee 
tine ag tet u? cos” y) eR » (14) 





where 
ee 2\1/2 
R=(r +65 ) ; 
k 
=>;) 
ky 
and 
2 2 
= WME. 


R, is the vertical reflection coefficient and F'(w) is the 
ground wave attenuation factor as given by Norton 
in the form of tables and charts [2]. €, is the complex 
permittivity of medium No. 2. 

The field, E,(r, 9), is now given by 


*h 
E,(r, 0) ¥E'(r, 0)= | E‘(r,0, )I(b)db. (15) 
0 
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The complexity of the expressions for EF; (r, 0, 6) 
makes it necessary to evaluate the integral in (15) 
numerically. This integral must be evaluated for 
each value of r that is required. Since £, (7, 0) must 
be obtained by a numerical integration, eq (3) for 
AZ must also be evaluated by a numerical integration. 
The integral in (3) was approximated by a sum over 
a finite range of values of 7; then a constant was 
added to correct for the use of the finite range for r 
rather than an infinite range. It was found that this 
constant could be evaluated to a high degree of accu- 
racy. Using this method it was found that the inte- 
grations in eqs (3) and (15) can be carried out numeri- 
cally to an adequate degree of accuracy without a 
prohibitive amount of work. These calculations have 
been made for a quarter-wave monopole at 10 kMe/s 
for the case in which medium No. 2 is water. The 
complex dielectric constant used for water was 
e-=49-734. The impedance AZ was also calculated 
for the same antenna and the same frequency, using 
the approximations (11) and (12). 

The results of the calculations for all three approxi- 
mations are shown along with the measured values, 
in figure 4. The resistive and reactive components of 
AZ are plotted as functions of disk radius in wave- 
lengths. 


3. Construction of the Experimental 
Equipment 


A large 12 ft x 12 ft x 4 in. plywood water tank 
(117 wavelengths square at 9.60 kMc/s) was held aloft 
so that the impedance measuring equipment could 
be placed directly beneath the monopole positioned 
at the tank center. It is anticipated that the finite 
size of the tank causes insignificant error because 
identical measurements were made with a _ tank 
roughly half the size of the one used here. 

The monopole was fed by a 500 rigid air-coaxial 
line 0.620 in. in length which made a transition into 
8 in. of 48Q rigid air-coaxial line. The latter was 
in turn connected into a coaxial slotted section with 
a standard type “‘N” connector. A micrometer 
equipped probe carriage then provided a means of 
measuring the standing wave pattern position with 
a tolerance of +0.001 cm. 

The short section of 500 air-coaxial line used a 
replaceable center conductor which plugged into the 
48Q line center conductor. Various lengths of the 
monopole (an extension of the center conductor) 
could then be interchanged without disturbing the 
coaxial feed system. A single supporting teflon bead 
0.020 in. long was fastened approximately midway 
in the 50Q air-coaxial line. The inside diameter 
(1s in.) of the monopole feed line was made as small 
as machining considerations would allow, thereby 
better approximating a “thin” antenna and a 
“point”’ feed, and providing a very high attenuation 
(75.3 db/em) for the TE,; mode of propagation. 

Stability considerations required that the 482 line 
be as rigid as possible, thus allowing the monopole 
to be raised and lowered without disturbing the 
system calibration. For these same reasons, the 
number of mechanical joints was kept to a minimum. 
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Ficure 2. Assembled view of 0.750 X radius disk with 0.250 
dX monopole and the associated coaxial feed line. 


Although it was desirable to have a low residual 
standing wave ratio, the mechanical stability was 
far more important in achieving accurate calibration. 

Measurements were taken for disks whose radii 
ranged from \ to % wavelength and for monopoles 
with lengths from 0.230 to 0.270 wavelength and 
with a diameter of 0.045 wavelength. Data for 
the larger disks were taken using a single disk 
which was machined down about 0.050 in. in di- 
ameter after each successive measurement. This 
procedure provided accurate reseating of the disk 
after each radius change and presented a noticeable 
improvement over results obtained when a set of 
several disks of different radii was used. This ma- 
chining procedure was continued to a disk radius of 
4 wavelength; then three special disks were used to 
complete the range. The three smaller disks screw 
directly onto the 50Q air-coax while the larger disk 
was set in place with the aid of an adapter. The 
adapter-disk connection utilized a press fit onto a 
slight taper. Figure 2 shows the cross section of the 
assembled feed line with the conducting disk mounted 
in position. 

Ordinary tap water at 20° C was used as the sur- 
rounding imperfectly conducting ground region. 
The water meniscus at the edge of the conducting 
disk was eliminated by securing a 0.001 in. thickness 
of mylar sheet to the top surface with vacuum- 
system grease. This established an abrupt transi- 
tion between the disk and water. This grease is 
extremely viscous and has a high dielectric constant. 
The position of the disk could be accurately deter- 
mined from the observer’s position below the water 
tank with the aid of a special mirror-telescope 
arrangement. 
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4. Experimental Results 


The input reflection coefficient to the rigid coaxial 
line was measured as a function of the disk radius, 
and the results were plotted on a Smith Chart. 
The plot for a given monopole, as a function of disk 
radius, takes the shape of a spiral as shown in 
figure 3. Using an impedance transformation tech- 
nique, which is described elsewhere, [4] the monopole 
base impedance was found; the resistive and reactive 
components were plotted as functions of disk radius. 
From these plots the impedance, Z?, for an infinitely 
large disk could be estimated by extrapolation. 
This impedance then was subtracted from the 
monopole base impedance to give AZ as a function 
of disk radius. 

Impedance measurements were made for a number 
of antennas. It was found that Z? varied ap- 
preciably with antenna length and further that it 
was somewhat higher in magnitude than would be 
expected on the basis of published analyses of a 
monepole over a perfectly conducting ground [1, 3). 
This discrepancy was thought to be due to the effects 
of the anhular gap between the monopole and the 
circular conducting disk and of the high-frequency 
resistance of the monopole. It was found, however, 
that the ratio, AZ/Z?, plotted as a function of disk 
diameter was nearly the same for all antennas 
measured. 

The experimentally established dependence of AZ 
upon Z? suggested that the function AZ/Z? involv- 
ing measured quantities AZ and Z? should be com- 
pared with the function AZ/Z? involving the calcu- 
lated function AZ and the calculated impedance, 
Z?, of a monopole over a perfectly conducting 
ground. The value for Z? was taken to be [1, 3] 


Z? =344+j16. 


The function AZ/Z?, was measured and plotted 
for a number of antennas with lengths varying from 
0.23 to 0.27 wavelengths. These plots were all 
nearly the same. Three representative plots for 

















antenna lengths of 0.230, 0.250, and 0.270 
Ps 
0.270% 
. NN 
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Figure 3. Measured monopole input reflection coefficient 


spirals for 3 monopole heights. 
(Taken from a small section of a Smith chart). 
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wavelength were selected and are shown in figure 4. 
In order to present the results in terms of ohms 
rather than as dimensionless quantities, both the 
experimental functions A7/Z? and the calculated 
functions AZ/Z? were multiplied by Z?. The real 
parts of the resulting functions are labeled AR and 
the imaginary parts AX. 

The values of Z? for the three antennas for which 
measured data is presented are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1. 





Monopole : ; 
height in 7 = in ohms 
wavelengths 





0. 230 45+j6.3 
250 55.1+915.3 
.270 77.7+j24 





The calculations were made at 10 kMe/s, but the 
experimental measurements were taken at 9.60 
kMe/s. Since the radius of the disk is in wave- 
lengths the curves may be compared directly. 


5. Conclusions 


Examination of the curves of figure 4 indicates 
that all three of the approximate methods of im- 
pedance calculation yield results which agree in a 
qualitative sense with the measured data in both 
amplitude and phase. 

The theoretically calculated data was for a 0.25 
X monopole; the measured data was for three dif- 
ferent monopole heights, 0.23 d, 0.25 A, and 0.27 X. 
The curves show that the measured data for the 
0.23 X% monopole agree with the calculated data 
better than that for the 0.25 \ or 0.27 } monopoles. 


Comparing the individual calculated curves with 
measured curves shows that the approximation 
given by (11) is good for the resistive component 
of the impedance but is substantially too great in 
magnitude for the reactive component. The ap- 
proximation given by (12) gives results which are 
too low in magnitude for both the resistive and 
reactive components; however, the phase in this 
case agrees well with the measured data. Of the 
three approximations considered, the one given by 
(14) seems to give results in closest agreement with 
the measured data in both amplitude and phase. 
These results show two things; first, that the ap- 
proximation (14) is reasonably good; and second, 
that Norton’s formula for the electric field tangential 
to the ground is reasonably accurate even for dis- 
tance of the order of one wavelength from the 
antenna. 
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Figure 4. Calculated and measured values of incremental resistance and reactance of monopoles on a disk ground system as @ 


The calculated curves are for a quarter-wave monopole at 10 kMc and are based on the following approximations: 


No. 3. E;(r,0) as given by Norton’s formula, 
No. 2. E,(1,0)=—nF (w) H§ (1,0) 
No. 1. E;(r,0)=—nH@ (r,0) 
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The measured data is for a frequency of 9.60 kMe/s and a monopole height h. 
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Radio-Wave Propagation in the Earth's Crust’ 
Harold A. Wheeler 


(February 26, 1960) 


There is a reasonable basis for postulating the existence of a useful waveguide deep in 
the earth’s crust, of the order of 2 to 20 km below the surface. Its dielectric is basement 
rock of very low conductivity. Its upper boundary is formed by the conductive layers near 
the surface. Its lower boundary is formed by a high-temperature conductive layer far below 
the surface, termed the ‘‘thermal ionosphere’ by analogy to the well-known ‘“‘radiation 
ionosphere”’ far above the surface. 

The electrical conductivity of the basement rock has not been explored. An example 
based on reasonable estimates indicates that transmission at 1.5 ke/s might be possible for 
a distance of the order of 1500 km. 

This waveguide is located under land and sea over the entire surface of the earth. It 
may be useful for radio transmission from the shore to a submarine on the floor of the ocean. 
The sending antenna might be a long conductor in a drill hole deep in the basement rock; 
the receiving antenna might be a vertical loop in the water. 


In the earth’s crust, there appears to be a deep S 
waveguide that has not yet been explored. This Shara: 
waveguide extends under all the surface area, so ------ 
it suggests the possibility of wave propagation under * Soe OCEAN 
the ocean floor. This might enable communication we ia Reaatt 
from land to a submarine located on or near the SSS 
ocean floor. If below a certain depth, it happens | --~~~--- ee WAVEGUIDE 
that the excess radio noise from electric storms would ne ea 
become weaker than thermal noise, and no other THERMAL IONOSPHERE enttz 
“OrThis waveguide comprises basement Tock as a | FIGCRE 1. Communication through the deep waveguide under 
dielectric between upper and lower conductive 
boundaries. The upper boundary is formed of the 
well-known geological strata located between the 
surface and the basement rock, with conductivity 
provided by electrolytic solutions and semiconductive 





guide into the ocean just above, and is sampled by 
an antenna at the receiver. 

Figure 2 shows an arrangement for the sender 
minerals. The lower boundary is provided by high- antenna. It is « long conductor. (pipe) sunk —- 
temperature conductivity in the basement rock. x oe bee See eae oe eaten. The sae 

Ta. comnept, tise dower betasdany ie simaler 00: the shown has conducting material down to a depth of 
usual ionosphere being formed by gradually increas- eS ks ee ree a, eee 
ing conductivity. In the usual ionosphere [Wait an outer pipe wines Terme the outer conductor of a 
1957], caused by extraterrestrial radiation, the con- ee oe ee 
ductivity incecame wih heleht. Es ed present with a conducting surface such as water or radial 
case, however, the conductivity increases with depth |". 2 ee ee ee - SS 
nie tis anaes: Gap thes inéweening temperature in the inner conductor extends further about 2 km_ into 
dielectric material. Therefore it may be designated the basement-rock dielectric. This extension radiates 

Ae Pi “ J, 2 oui into the waveguide in the usual] manner. 
as the “inverted ionosphere” or ‘thermal iono- 
sphere.” S 

Figure 1 shows how this waveguide may be used Q 
for communication from a shore sending station (S) WATER 
to an underwater receiving station (R). The latter 
may be a submarine on the bottom of the ocean. 
The sender launches a vertically polarized transverse- 
electro-magnetic (TEM) wave by means of a vertical 
wire projecting into the basement rock. The wave | WAVEGUIDE 
is propagated in the deep waveguide between the | ‘TEM MOOE) 
surface conductor and the thermal ionosphere. 
Some power from the wave leaks out of the wave- 
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1 Contribution from Wheeler Laboratories, Great Neck, N.Y., and Develop- 
mental Engineering Corp., Leesburg, Va. 

2 Paper presented at Conference on the Propagation of ELF Radio Waves, . p ’ 4 
Boulder, Colo., January 27, 1960. FiaureE 2. Sender antenna in the deep waveguide. 
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Ficure 3. Variation of conductivity with depth to form the 
deep waveguide. 


Figure 3 shows how the temperature and the 
resulting conductivity may vary with depth, espe- 
cially in the basement rock at depths exceeding a 
few kilometers. This diagram will be used to explain 
the expected behavior of the deep waveguide. At 
depths of about 2 to 20 km, the basement rock is 
indicated to have such low conductivity that it is 
a dielectric suitable for wave propagation. Above 
and below this dielectric, the conductivity is high 
enough to serve the function of boundaries for the 
waveguide. 

The upper boundary is fairly well defined, in a 
depth of the order of 1 km (perhaps down to several 
kilometers). Its conductivity, in the most common 
materials, ranges from a maximum of 4 mhos/m in 
sea water down to about 10~‘ in rather dry noncon- 
ductive minerals. 

Tbe dielectric layer, shown between depths of 
about 2 and 20 km, may have very low conductivity, 
of the order of 10-* to 10-!! mho/m. The lowest 
conductivity is observed in fused quartz, but prob- 
ably is not found in nature. The present plan is 
useful if the conductivity is around 10~* or lower. 
The dielectric constant is about 6. 

The lower boundary has some unusual properties. 
(These are also characteristic of the ionosphere at 
frequencies below VLF.) The gradual increase of 
conductivity [Van Hippel, 1954] provides an effective 
boundary for each kind of field, that for the electric 
field being closer than that for the magnetic field. 
In each case, there is a sort of skin depth in the 
boundary [Wheeler, 1952]. Both of these boundaries 
make comparable contributions to the total dissipa- 
tion factor of the waveguide, which determines the 
exponential attenuation rate. 








The location of each boundary depends on the 
frequency, the conductivity, and the rate of change 
of conductivity with depth. In the example to be 
outlined, these boundaries occur at temperatures in 
the range of 300 to 600 °C. 

As an example of the behavior that might be 
expected in this waveguide, the following numerical 
values are suggested. 


Frequency 1.5 ke/s 
Dielectric constant 6 


Wavelength (in dielectric) 80 km 
Effective boundaries of E field (depths) 1-18 km 
Effective boundaries of M field (depths) 1-27 km 
Skin depth for F field (lower boundary) 1.5 km 
Skin depth for M field (lower boundary) 4 km 
Length of radiator (in waveguide) 2km 
Reactance of radiator 1600 
ohms 
Effective length of radiator 1 km 


Radiation resistance (in waveguide) 0.4 ohms 
Other resistance 20 ohms 
Radiation efficiency 0.02 


Average power factor of E and M fields, about 0.1 


Napier distance (for wave attenuation) 130 km 
Decibel distance (for wave attenuation) 15 km 
100—db distance 1500 km 


If these values are to be experienced, communica- 
tion ranges of the order of 1500 km will be possible 
under the surface of the earth. 

The assumptions for this example are based on 
preliminary estimates of the best conditions that are 
at all likely to be realized. The high-temperature 
conductivity needed for the lower boundary is typical 
of quartz and other similar minerals. The extremely 
low conductivity at lower temperatures is unlikely, 
but need not be quite so low to provide a dielectric 
that could give the indicated performance. 

As for the properties of the basement rock, it is 
very doubtful how low its conductivity may be. 
Its seismic properties are explored but not its 
electrical conductivity. Its principal chemical com- 
ponents are known, but apparently not its small 
content of ‘impurities’ that may determine the 
conductivity. It seems that core samples have been 
made to only a small depth (less than 1 km) in the 
basement rock, presumably because there has been 
little prospect of valuable mineral products at a 
reasonable cost. It is notable that some tests show 
a trend toward lower conductivity (below 107°) in 
the transition from the surface layers into the base- 
ment rock. A continuation of this trend may enable 
such performance as is indicated in the example. 

Returning to the waveguide properties, the TEM 
mode (with vertical polarization) is the one that has 
the greatest probability of enabling long-range 
communication. It is the only propagating mode 
at frequencies below about 2 ke/s (including the 
above example). 

This preliminary study has indicated that the 
deep waveguide is probably a definite physical 
phenomenon. The properties of its dielectric and 
boundaries are not known quantitatively, so it is 
uncertain to what distances this waveguide may be 
useful for communication or related purposes. Some 
rather optimistic assumptions as to these properties 
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lead one to speculate on distances of the order of 
1500 km. While the deep waveguide extends under 
the entire surface of land and sea, it is most needed 
for radio transmission to a submarine on the ocean 
floor, because this location is shielded from the usual 
radio waves above the surface. 





This concept occurred to the writer recently 
during discussions with Lester H. Carr and _ his 
associates in Developmental Engineering Corpora- 
tion, notably L. E. Rawls, G. F. Leidorf, and their 
geological consultant, P. Parker. The opportunity 
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of working with this group is acknowledged_with 
appreciation. 
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Use of the incoherent scatter technique to obtain ionospheric 
temperatures, T. E. VanZandt and K. L. Bowles, J. Geophys. 
Research 65, No. 9, 2627-2628 (Sept. 1960). 

If the ion-electron gas is in diffusive equilibrium on the top- 
side of the F layer, then the electron density decreases 
exponentially with height, and its logarithmic decrement is 
proportional to the neutral gas temperature. From an 
electron density profile obtained by the scatter radar tech- 
nique, it is shown that this interpretation is consistent. 
Moreover, the deduction of ionospheric temperatures in this 
way from scatter radar electron density profiles has several 
advantages over other methods. 


Correlation of an auroral arc and a subvisible monochromatic 
6300 A Arc with outer-zone radiation on November 28, 1959, 
B. J. O’Brien, J. A. VanAllen, F. E. Roach, and C. W. 
Gartlein, J. Geophys. Research 65, No. 9, 2759-2766 (Sept. 
1960). 

During a severe geomagnetic storm on November 28, 1959, 
two Geiger tubes on satellite Explorer VII (1959 iota) found 
anomalies in the outer radiation zone at an altitude of about 
1000 km which appear to be correlated in space and time 
with optical emissions from the atmosphere beneath. Very 
intense narrow zones of radiation were detected over a visible 
aurora during one pass. The radiation in three such zones 
was harder toward low latitudes. On three subsequent passes 
the radiation zone was deduced to be over a subvisible 6300 
A are, whose brightness diminished as the radiation zones 
became less intense. The correlation is discussed. 


Seasonal variations in the twilight enhancement of [OI] 5577, 
L. R. Megill, P. M. Jamnick, and J. E. Cruz, J. Atmospheric 
and Terrest. Phys. 18, No. 4, 309-314 (Aug. 1960). 
Measurements of the twilight enhancement of [OI] 5577 were 
obtained during the period September 1957 to December 
1958 at Rapid City, 8.D. All these measurements were 
normalized to the intensity at sunset or sunrise at a height 
of 100 km. The results obtained indicate that there was a 
seasonal dependence of the twilight enhancement of [OI] 
5577 emission. The enhancement occurred most frequently 
in the autumn and winter months, the maximum occurring 
about 1 November. The enhancement almost never occurred 
during the spring and summer months. 


Some magnetoionic phenomena of the Arctic E-region, 
J. W. Wright, J. Almospheric and Terrest. Phys. 18, No. 4, 
276-289 (Aug. 1960). 

Several unusual phenomena of £-region ionogram echoes 
obtained at Thule, Greenland (mag. dip 85.5°) are described. 
They are explained as the effects of electron collisions on the 
propagation of radio waves at high-magnetic latitudes. The 
third magnetoionic component (Z-echo) is explained in this 
way and several of its distinguishing features are explained 
and illustrated. New phenomena demonstrate the existence 
of an E-pause (valley above hmax F), and permit the measure- 
ment of electron densities and collision frequencies therein. 


Widely separated clocks with microsecond synchronization 
and independent distribution systems, T. L. Davis and R. H. 
Doherty, JRE Wescon Conv. Record 4, pt. 5, 3-17 (1960). 

In a majority of timing applications, a problem exists in 
setting two or more clocks to agree with one another. 
Present techniques using WWV or other high frequency 
broadcasts allow clocks to be synchronized within one 
millisecond. This paper offers an improvement in synchroni- 
zation of three orders of magnitude. 
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Microsecond synchronization is obtained by use of the 
Loran-C navigation system as the link between a master 
clock at Boulder, Colorado, and any slaved clock anywhere 
in the Loran-C service area. 

The timing system also includes a unique method for distribu- 
tion of several time code formats on a single UHF channel. 


Comment on models of the ionosphere above hmax F2, J. W. 
Wright, J. Geophys. Research 65, No. 9, 2595-2596 (Sept. 
1960). 

Evidence for a gradient of scale height in the F region is 
shown, and discussed in relation to a simple Chapman model 
of the F region above hmax/:. It is suggested that a similar 
model, but allowing for a scale-height gradient, may give 
somewhat better agreement with recent observations. 


Improvements in radio propagation prediction service, W. B. 
Chadwick, Elec. Eng. 79, 721-724 (Sept. 1960). 

Data from world-wide ionospheric and solar stations permit 
close observation of the changing state of the ionosphere so 
that the maximum usable frequency for radio communications 
between any two points in the world can be accurately 
predicted 3 months in advance. 
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70 cents. 


Faint lines in the are spectrum of iron (Fe 1). C. C. Kiess, 
V. C. Rubin, and C. E. Moore. 

Infrared absorption of spectra of some l-acetamido pyranoid 
derivatives and reducing, acetylated pyranoses. R. Stuart 
Tipson and H. S. Isbell. 

Monolayers of linear saturated succinate polyesters and air- 
liquid interfaces. W. M. Lee, J. Leon Shereshefsky, and 
R. R. Stromberg. 

Heat of formation of beryllium chloride. 
and A. A. Gilliland. 

Heat of decomposition of potassium perchlorate. W. H. 
Johnson and A. A. Gilliland. 
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perchlorate, and sodium perchlorate. A. A. Gilliland and 
W. H. Johnson. 
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Johnson, I. Jaffe, and E. J. Prosen. 
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L. A. Wall. 


W. H. Johnson 
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Electronic scanning microscope for a spectrographic plate 
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Enthalpy and specific heat of nine corrosion-resistant alloys 
at high temperatures. T. B. Douglas and A. C. Victor. 
Determination of minor constituents in low-alloy steels by 
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Sealed-off Hg! atomic-beam light source, R. L. Barger and 
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Temperature dependence of Young’s modulus of vitreous 
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Atomic clocks for space experiments, P. L. Bender, Astro- 
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VI. Microscopic and macroscopic energy loss Soyer 


1. Theoretical reviews: A summary, U. Fano, Natl. Acad. 
Sci., Natl. Research Council Publ. 752, Report 29, p. 24 


(Aug. 1960). 

The mechanical properties of ceramics and their measure- 
ment at elevated temperatures, 8. J. Schneider, Book, 
Thermoelectricity, Chapter 21, 342 (1960). 

A rating method for refrigerated trailer bodies hauling perish- 
able foods, C. W. Phillips, W. F. Goddard, Jr., and P. R. 





Achenbach, ASHRAE J. 2, No. 5, 45 (May 1960). 
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Reply to, On the structure of trimethylamine-trimethylboron, 
Dk. Lide, Jr., J. Chem. Phys. 32, No. 5, 1570 ( May 1960). 

Dimensional changes occurring in dentures ae processing, 
J. B. Woelfel, G. C. Paffenbarger, and W. T. Sweeney, J. 
Am. Dental — 61, No. 4, 413 (Oct. 1960). 

Teeth, artificial, G. . Paffenbarger and G. B. Denton, Ency- 
clopedia oriot th a 24, 878 (Jan. 1960). 

A method of improving isol: ition in multi-channel waveguide 
systems, G. F. Engen, IRE Trans. Microwave Theory and 
Tech. Letter MTT-8, 460 (July 1960). 

Influence of earth curvature and the terrestrial magnetic field 
on VLF propagation, J. R. Wait and K. Spies, J. Geophys. 
Research 65, 2325 (Aug. 1960). 

Charge transfer and electron production in H-~+H collisions, 
D. G. Hummer, R. F. Stebbings, W. L. Fite, and L. M 
Branscomb, Phys. Rev. 2, 668 (July 1960). 

The characteristic energy losses of electrons in carbon, L. B. 
Leder and J. A. Suddeth, J. Appl. Phys. 8, 1422 (Aug. 
1960). 

Note historique sur les premieres annees de la microscopie 
electronique, L. Marton, Extrait Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg. 
(Classe des Sciences) 5, 119 (Mar. 1959). 

An optical study of the boundary layer transition processes 
in a supersonic air system, W. Spangenberg and W. R. 
Rowland, Phys. of Fluids 3, No. 5, 667 (Sept.—Oct. 1960). 

Thermodynamic structure of the outer solar atmosphere. VI. 
Effect of departures from the Saha equation on inferred 
properties of low chromosphere, 8. R. Pottasch and R. N. 
Thomas, Astrophys. J. 132, 195 (July 1960). 

Polymer decomposition: Thermodynamics, mechanisms, and 
energetics, L. A. Wall, Soc. Plastic Engrs. Pt. I, 810 (Aug. 
1960); Pt. II, 1031 (Sept. 1960). 

The role of surface tension in determining certain clay-water 
properties, W. C. Ormsby, Bull. Am. Ceramic Soc. 39, No. 
8, 408 (Aug. 1960). 


* Publications for which a price is indicated (except for Tech- 
nical Notes) are available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (foreign postage, one-fourth additional). The Technical 
News Bulletin and Basic Radio Propagation Predictions are 
available on a 1-, 2-, or 3-year subscription basis, although no 
reduction in rates can be made. Reprints from outside journals 
and the NBS Journal of Research may often be obtained directly 
from the authors. 





The National Bureau of Standards 
announces a three-week course in 
Radio Propagation 
July 31 to August 18, 1961 


Central Radio Propagation Laboratory 
Boulder, Colorado 


This course is designed to provide a discussion of the fundamentals of radio propagation, the latest advances 
in the state of the art, and the application of this knowledge to the design and development of communication 
Tropospheric Propagation and Ionspheric Propagation will be considered in two separate sections 


systems. 
Details of this course may be obtained from the Educational 


which may be taken individually or in succession. 
Director at the address given below. 

The course will consider communication via the entire range of useable radio frequencies and will extend 
into the modes of propagation which are being explored for the future. In both sections the continuing emphasis 
will be on those elements of propagation which affect system design and frequency allocation. 

In addition to the subject matter mentioned above the two sections will include discussion of the following: 


Tropospheric Propagation (July 31-August 4, 1961) 

The effect of atmospheric turbulence, and of both normal and unusual atmospheric stratiication, 
upon the refraction and attenuation of radio waves . . . Climatology of the atmospheric radio refractive 
index and its measurement by refractometers or weather data . . . Diffraction and reflection from irreg- 
ular terrain and absorption by trees and buildings . . . The phase stability of microwave signals and its 
effect upon ‘systems of tracking, guidance, and geodetic measurement Mechanisms of tropospheric 

. . . Variability of transmission loss and the theoretical basis for transmission loss predic- 


propagation 
Methods for predicting the probability of satisfactory 


tion . . . Modulation studies and techniques . . 
point-to-point communication, broadcast coverage, and communication via satellites. 


Ionospheric Propagation (August 7-18, 1961) 
Theory of radio wave propagation via the ionosphere, from the very lowest frequencies to micro- 
The distorting effects of ionospheric irregularities and dispersion on broad-band radio 


waves 
signals . . . A description of the ionosphere—its spatial and temporal variations and their predictabil- 
ity . . . Transmission loss and its variability as a function of frequency and other system parameters . . . 


Special problems of earth-space communication . . . Statistical character and average power of atmos- 
pheric, cosmic, and artificial radio noise . . . Characterization of the propagation medium as a time- 
variant communication channel . . . Consideration of perturbations of amplitude and phase, multipath 
propagation, and noise as factors affecting modulation techniques, and the capacity and reliability of 
systems . . . Prediction of performance of ionospheric radio systems for communication, detection and 
positioning, navigation and timing. 


Prerequisites: Tuition: 
A bachelor’s degree in Electrical Engineering, Tropospherie Propagation—$100 
Physics, or other suitable academic or practical Ionospherie Propagation—$200 
experience. Entire course—$300 
Registrations will be limited and early application should be made to ensure consideration. Further 
details of the course and registration forms will be available March 1, 1961, from: Edmund H. Brown, Educa- 
tional Director, Boulder Laboratories, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Notice 


The papers listed below will appear in early issues of Radio Propagation: 
Propagation studies using direction finding techniques. Edgar C. Hayden. 
Pulse diversity effects in long distance high frequency radio propagation. S. A. Bowhill. 
The influence of ionospheric conditions on the accuracy of high frequency direction finding. 
P. J. D. Gething. 
Phase difference observations at spaced aerials and their application to direction finding. 
W. C. Bain. 
Research at the National Bureau of Standards applicable to long-distance communication 
and direction-finding problems. R. Silberstein. 


Design for spinning goniometer automatic direction finding. W. J. Lindsay and 
D. 8S. Heim. 


Resolution characteristics of correlation arrays. Isham W. Linder. 
Instrumentation for propagation and direction finding measurements. Edgar C. Hayden. 
The Brooke variance classification system. E. M. L. Beale. 


The estimation of variances of position lines from fixes with unknown target positions. 
E. M. L. Beale. 


The statistics of a radio wave diffracted by a random ionosphere. S. A. Bowhill. 


Space analysis of radio signals. John B. Smyth. 


The effect of receiver bandwidth on amplitude distribution of VLF atmospheric noise. 
Forrest F. Fulton, Jr. 

Propagation of VLF and ELF radio waves excited by a horizontal magnetic dipole. Janis 
Galejs. 

Smooth earth diffraction calculated for horizontal polarization. L. E. Vogler. 

Comparison between mode theory and ray theory of VLF propagation. H. Volland. 


Power density requirements for airglow excitation by gyro-waves. V. A. Bailey. 


On the validity of some approximations to the Appleton-Hartree formula. Kenneth Davies 
and G. A. M. King. 
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